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THE MYSTERY OF CASTLE AURAY. 


—_ 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MARCHIONESS, 


She was a woman 
Of virtue most anstere; noble in birth, 
And of most royal presence—but sad thoughts 
Seemed to possess her wholly: her children, even, 
Seldom hed her, and when they did, 
No soft on, motherly caress, 
Was e’er accorded to them—stern and cold, 
She looked a moving statue. 
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THE DEAD SHOT, 


ance, Count Emanuel, whom we saw open the scene their appearance at Versailles. His place was kept open 
upon the jetty of Fort Louis. He was coming from | for him another year, for the king, still hoping he would 
Paris with all haste, and proceeding to his ancient | regain his reason, refused to appoint a succéssor to it » 
family mansion, with regard to whiclt it is now neces- | but a second winter passed on, and even the marchioness 
sary to give some more precise and circumstantial de-! did not return to pay her court to the queen. In France 
tails. | people are soon forgotten; absence is u wearying 

Count Emanuel d@’Auray was descended from one of | malady, to which even the greatest names sooner or 
the oldest families in Brittany; one of his ancestors | later must succumb. The shroud of indifference was 
had followed Saint Louis to the Holy Land, and from | gradually spread over this family, immured in their old 
that time the name, of which he was the last imheritor,| chateau as in a tomb, and whose voices were not heard 
had been constantly blended with the history of our| either soliciting or complaining. Genealogivts alone 
monarchy, whether in its victories or defeats. His | had duly enregistered the birth of a son and daughter, 
father, the Marquis d’Auray, Chevalier of the Order; the only fruits of this union; the d’Aurays, therefore, 
of St. Louis, Commander of the Order of St. Michael, , continued to figure among the names of the French 
and Grand Cross of the Order of the Holy Ghost,' nobility; but not having mixed themselves up for 
enjoyed at the Court of Louis XV., in which he filled more os twenty years either in court intrigues or in 
the post of high steward, that high distinction to which : political affairs, not having sided either with a Pompa- 
‘his birth, his fortune, and his personal merit, truly! dour or a Du Ba , not having distinguished them- 
| entitled him. His influence there had been increased | selves in the victories of Marechal de roglie, or in 





ABout six months after the occurrence of the events we by his marriage with Mademoiselle de Sabie, who was the defeats of the Count Clermont—in short, having 
have just related, and in the —_ part of the spring of his equal in everything that regarded family or credit | neither sound nor echo, they had been completely for- 
1780, @ post-chaise, whose wheels and panels, covered j at court: so that a brilliant future was opened to the | gotten. 


with mud and dust, clearly certified that it had- per- 


| ambition of the young people ; when, after being married | 


However, the ancient name of the lords of d’ Auray 


formed a long journey, was dragging slowly along, | five years, a report wassuddenly spread hbout the court, | had been twice pronounced at court, but without pro- 
although two werfal. h ie : : 


orses were harnessed to it, ' that the 


upon the between Vanness and Auray,. 


traveller it contained, and who was roughly jolted in 
traversing the croes-roads, was our former acquaint- 


The | journey he had made to his estates. This report was of the youn 
fod a lo 


arquis d’Auray had become insane during a ducing avy impression. The first time on the occasion 


ount Emanuel’s being admitted, in 1769, 
ng time disbelieved. At length the winter! as one of the pages of Louis X -; and the second, 
arrived, and neither the marquis nor his wife made | when, after having served his time as page, he entercd 
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the company of mus 
XVI. He had, during this time, become acquainted 
with the Baron de Lectoure, a distant relation of M. de 
Munrepas, who was favourably disposed towards him, 
aud who enjoyed a considerublo degreo of influence 
with that minister. Bmanuel had been presented to 
this old courtier, who having been informed that the 
Count d’ Auray had a sister, one day let iall a few words 
upon the po 

li . 

V 


wilh strocvling 


his family name, saw in this marriage a means of re- 


grain e position which his father had occ upied at | 
court under the late king, and had eagerly caught at | 
the first overtures for this alliance. M. de Lectoure, 


on his side, under the pretext of uniting himself still | the most earnest desire to become your son, and to call | King and 


closer by the bands of brotherhoud to his young friend, | 


heul ured his suit with an eagerness which was so much 
te more flattering to Emanuel, that the man who de- 
minded the hand of his sister had never seen her. The 
iioness d’Auray had listened the more readily to 
this proposal, as it opened to her gon the road to royal 
favour; and the marriage was agreed upon, if not be- 
twocn the two young people, at all events between the 
fimilies. Emanuel, who preceded M. de Lectoure three 
t 
{ 


7 I 


vur days only, had hastened ito the country to in- 
rm lis mother that everything had been arranged 





ing to her desire. As to Marguerite, the in- 
{ 1 wife, they contented themselves with informing 
h the resolution they had taken, without thinking 
it necessary to ask her consent to it, in about the same 
way that a criminal is informed of the sentence which 
condemas him to the scaffold. 


, therefore, thus cradling himself in the bril- 
} of future exalted favour, and buoying him- 
K p with the most elevated projects of ambition, that 
} ig Count Emanuel re-entered the gloomy eastle of 
yi 


| wa 


fumily, whoee feudal towers, black walls, nad courts 
yard overrown with ie 8, formed go striking a 60m. 
1opes that agitated Lind The 


trast with the golden 

‘ e was © league and a half distant from any Other 
( The principal fagade overlooked that of 
the ocean, whieh being so constantly swept by stornity 
hav obtained the name of “the Wild Sea.” ‘The other 
looked toward an immense park, which, being for twenty 
years abandoned and onedileted. had becomé@ &@ ¢om- 

» forest. As to the apartments, they hod remained 
tantly closed, with the exception of those tihabited 
y the family. The furniture, whigh had been teiewed 
x tho reign of Louis XLVs, had, thanks to thie 

of a numerous householdy Pétained a fich and 

‘atic appearance, which thé moré modern” part of it 
d begun to lose, and whieh, altlio: 

maynilicent, It had beet : 

sof Bouley the appointed upholstorer of thee 
It was inte en@of these rooms, with dee 
sculptured chid -piecessnnid cailix painke 
tiuat the Count Bmanvel was ushered omalighting 
his carriage, was in Sue!) haste to communicate 
his mother thé Happy news of which he was the bearer, 
that without taking the to olianyze Iris dress, li 
threw his hat, his gloves, and travelling pistols on the 
table, and ordered an old servant to inform the mar- 
chioness of his arrival) and to ask her permission to 
present himself, saying that he would await it in that 
room; for such, in this old family, wns the respect paid 
to parents, that the son, after an absence of five months, 
did not dare to present himself to his mother, without 
in tho first place consulting her desires upon the subject. 
As to the Marquis d’Auray, hia children could not re. 
mou er having éeen hith more than two or three times, 
aud then it was by stealth; for his insanity was of o 
nature, it was said, that cortain objects irritated, and 
they had been alwnys kept from him with the greatest 
precaution. ‘The marechioness alone, a model of con- 
juyal virtue, remained always with him, fulfilling to- 
wards the poor lunatic not only the duties of a wife, 
but also those of a servant. Consequently, her name 
was revered in tho surrounding villages, as that of a 
saint, whose devotednegs oh earth has gained a place in 
heaven. 

In a few moments the old servant returned, and 
announced that the Marchioness d’Auray preforred 
coming down to him, and beyged that the couut would 
wait for her in the room in which he then was. Almost 
iminediately afterward the door of the room ngain 
opened, and Emanuel’s mother entered it. She was 
about forty or forty-five years of age, tll and pale, but 
still handsome, Whose calm, austere, and melancholy fea- 
tures had a singular appearance of Lhaughtiness, cnergy, 
and command. She was in costume of a widow, as 
adopted in 1760; for since the time that her busband 
liad lost his reason, she had never laid aside ber mourn- 
ing garments. fer long black gown gave to her move- 
ments, cold and slow as those of & shadow, a solemn 
appearaned, which shed around this extraordinary wo- 
mun a feeling of awe, which even filial affection had 
never been able to surmount, Therefore, on seeing her, 
E:nhuuel started as at the sight of an unexpected appa- 
rilion, wnd instuily rising, he advanced three steps 
toward her, respoctfully went down upon one knee, and 
kissed the h sna slic presented to him. 

* Rise, sir,” suid the marchioness; “I am happy to 
geo you agin.” And she pronounced these words with 
as little emotion as if her son, who had been absent five 
months, had Jef Tier but the day before. Emanuel 
obeyed, conducted his mother to a Jarge arm-chair, in 


iwelling. 


a 


ings, 





ility of an union between the two fami- | : hy 
*. Evenucl, young and full of ambition, wearied} may solicit, 60 great is his power with M. Maurepas, 
beneath the veil which had obscured | and so great is his love for my sister. 


| 


more elegant; 
aod from tii wank ban ? 
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| fore her. 


———— — = — - - ae Fr : “ig 
keteers of the young king Louis | which she seated herself, and he remained standing be-| they not-speak‘of a whole world, which is detaching 


| itself froth the mother-coumtry, whose children retusa 


|} “1 received your letter, count,” she siid, and I to acknewlédce their father ? 4 Is there not a people 


| congratulate you on your skill. You appear tome born 


who style themselves a na.ion? Have I not heard it 


| for diplomacy, and even more so than for niilitary life. | said that men of high birth have crossed the ocean, to 


° ’ ° > 
an embassy for you, rather than a regument. 
| “ Lectoure is ready to solicit anything we may desire, 
|} madam; and what is mure, he will obtain anything we 


Cae 
“In love with a woman he has never seen? 


* Lectoure is a gentleman, madam, and the portrait I 
guerite, and perhaps the informatic n| 
to our fortune, has inspired him with | 






have drawn of } 

he has received as 

himself my brother. And therefore he has requested | 

that all the preliminary ceremonies may be gone through } 

in his absence. Yon have obtained the publication of | 

the banns, madam ?” 
“ les,” 


“he day after to-morrow, then, the marriage con- 
tract cau be signed ?” 

“ With the help of God, all will be ready.” 

“Thanks, madam.” 2 ; 

“ But tell me,” continued the marchioness, eos + 
on the arm of her chair, and ling toward Emanuel, 
“has he not questioned you ng that young man 
for whom he obtained from the minister an order o: 
deportation °” 4 : : 

* By no means, my mother. These aré services which 
are asked without entering into any explanation, and 
which are granted in implicit eéntittine, It is well 
understood between people who know the world, tliat 

iro to be forgotten as soon as rendered.” 

Pion he knows nothing ?” 

“No; but did he know all——” 

“Well?” f 

“Well, madam, I believe he is so much of a philoso- 
one that the discovery would not in any way influence 
8 determination.” 


"T thonght as much; he is @ ruinéd_spendthrift,”’ 


teplied the marchioncess, with an indeseri expres- 
sion of contempt, and as if ageating to he 
bo -80,” sai nuel, 


“But supposing it sho 
anxiously, Tour resolution would be still ged, 


ho i 
a se we not ri¢h enough to * his fortune; if he 
can restore our former influence P” P - 
“Then there is only my sister——” 
* Do you doubt that she willobey me, whet ft inform 
her of my wall?” é } 
“Can you believe, then, that she-has forgétten Lusig- 










"Por seyen motiths, at least, she las ot dared te 
rémember liim in my presence.” ES Ke 4 

“ Refloct, my-mother, tuat this marriagé is the 
means by which onr family can be restured to influences 
fay there is one thing I must not conceal from you. M 

ther has been ill for fifteen years, and havitig been 
absent from court so long, was compictel forgotten by 
the old kifig at hid death, and by the yous g on his 
accession to the throne. Your virtuots attention to. 
the marquis has not permitted you to leay® him, even 
for « moment, since the hour in which hé wis deprived 
of reagon ; your virtues, madam, are of thiit Hature whith 
God sees and reecompenses, but of whieh the world 
mains ignorant; and while you are ful » in this at 
forgotten onstle in Brittany, the holy and consolat 
itission, which you call a duty, your former friends dis. 
appear, they dié, or they forget you (this is a painful 
truth to people who, like us, can count six hundred 
years Of illustrious nobility) ; for when I reappeared at 
court, our name—the name of the family d’ Auray—was 
hardly known to their majestics, but as an historical 
recollection.” 

“Yes; I know full well that kings have but short 
momories,’” murmured the marchioness ; but instantly, 
and as if reproaching herself for such a blasphemy, she 
rejoined, “ | hope that the blessing of God may always 
attend their majesties and France.’ : ‘ 

“ And what can in any way affect their happiness ?” 
replied Emanuel, with thet perfect confidence in the 
future, which in those days was the distinctive charac- 
teristic of the hair-brained and unthinking nobility. 
* Louis XVI. is young and good; Marie Antoinette 
young and lovely ; both of them beloved by a brave and 
if »yal people. Fate has placed them, Heaven be praised, 
beyond the reach of every evil.” ‘ 

* No one, my son,” replied the marchioness, mourn- 
fully shaking her head, “ belicvo me, is pl: ced beyond 
the reach of human woes and human frailty. No heart, 
however confidently its owner may believe that he can 
master it, firm as it may be, is proof against the passions ; 
und no head, were it even a crowned one, but may be 
blauched in a single night. The people, you say, are 
brave and loyal.” Tho marchioness arose and slowly 
advanced to the window, and with a solemn gesture 
pointing to the ocean—“ Observe that sea; it 1s now 
calm and peaceful; and yet to-morrow—this night—in 
an hour, perhaps—the breath of the tempest may bear 
us the cries of distress of unhappy beings it is about to 
engulph. Although 1 am separated from the world, 
strange reports sometimes reach my ears, borne, as it 
were, by invisible aud prophetic spirits. Does there not 
exist a sect of philosophers which has led away men of 
high name by the errors which it propagates? Do 





. , 1 > - | 
| You ought to request the Baron de Lectoure to obtain | 


otler to rebels swords which their ancestors never drew 
but at the call of their legitimate sovereigns? And havo 
I not been told, moreover, or is it but the dream of my 
solitude, that King Louis XVI. and the Queen Marie 
Antoinette herself, forgetting that sovereigns are a 
family of brothers, have autlorised these armed emi- 
grations, and have given letters of marque to I know 
not what foreign pirate ?” 

** All this is true,” said Emanuel, much astonished. 

“May God, then, watch over their majesties, the 
ueen of France!” rejoined the marchioness, 
as she slowly retired from the room, leaving Emanuel 
so astounded as these painful forebodings, that he saw 
her withdraw without uttering a word or even making 
a gesture to retain her. 

{manuel remained for some time pensive and scrious, 
but soon his buoyant character surmounted these g oomy 
presages, and, as if thinking to change his ideas by 
chaiiging the view he had been gazing at, he left the 
window which opened towards tlie sea, and crossed the 
Ttoom to another, whence he could discern the whole of 
the plain which extends itself between d’Auray and 
Vannes, He had been there but a few minutes, when 

© perceived two persons on horseback, following the 
same roid he had just travelled over, and who appeared 
to be approaching the castle. As they drew nexrer, lic 
could distinguieh that they were a gentleman and his 
servant, The first, dressed in the costume of young 
men of fashion of that day, that is to say,in a short green 
riditiz-ooat, with gold frogs, stocking-knit breeches, and 
top-boots, wearing a round hat with a broad brim, and 
his hair tied with a larze bow of tibbons. He was 
mounted on an English horse, of raré beauty and great 
valu@,which he managed with a graee that proved he 

ad 1 equestrian exercises a proféund study. Hoe 
was ed at a short distance by @ servant, whoso 
firistocratic livery was in perfect hatmony with tho 
lordly air of the person then he\sérved. Emanuel 
imagined for a1 moment, on seeing them proceed so 
directly towards the castle, that it was the Baron de 
Lectoure, who, having hastened his departure from 
Paris, intended to surprise him ; bub he soon found 
that he was mistaken; and although iéappeared to him 
that it was not the first time he had segn the horseman, 
he could not recollect where or under what m+ 
stances he had mét him, While hé was racking 
memory to discover the event in hislife with w! 
this vague remembrance -was conneeted, the strain. 
had disappeared behind\an angle of the castle-wall. 
Five minutes afterwards, Emanuel heard the sound of 
their horses’ feet in tho. Court-yardand, almost im- 

ately the door was opened, aud a sev¥ant announced— 
"8 Mr, Poul !? i 
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CHAPTER VI. 
DEVOTED LOVER: 
Woman's love 
Once given, may break tho heart that holds—but never 
Melts into air suve with her latest sigh 
Butwen.—Dhe Sea Cupteia. 
THE name, as well as the appearanee of the person 
thus announced, awakened in their tutm ih the mind 
of Emunuel a confused recollection, of whith: le could 
not ‘ailix either date or event. The person, jpreceded 
by the servant, entered the room by @ door opposite 
the one through which the marchioness had retired. 
Although the moment was ill-timed for a’visit, and 
tgough the } pre-occupied by his projects 
for the faturs; would Tinve preferred meditating upon 
and ripening them, he was compelled, by the rules of 
etiquette—so severe in those days between well-bred 
people—to receive the visitor with courtesy and polite- 
ness. The deportment of the litter bespoke the man of 
distinction. After the usual salutations, Emanuel, by a 
gesture, invited the stranger to be seated, who bowed 
and took a chair, and then the conversation commenced 
with some common-place polite observation. 

“T am delighted to meet you, count,” said the 
stranger. 

“Chance has favoured me, sir,” replied Emanuel; 
an hour sooner you would not have found me here: 1 
have just arrived from Paris.” 

“Tam aware of that, count, for we have been travel- 
ling the same road. I set out an hour after you, and 
all along the road I heard of you, by means of the 
postillions who had the honour of driving you.” 

“ May I be bold enough to ask,” said Emanuel, in a 
tone which began to evince a certain dewree of dissatis- 
fuction, “to what circumstance I owe the interést you 
appear to evince concerning me ?” 

“This interest is perfectly natural between old ne- 
quaintances, and perhaps I might have teason to com- 
plain that it does not appear to be reciprocal.” 

“Tn fact, sir’, it does appear to nie,” replied Emannel, 
“that t have met you somewhere; but my recollection 
serves me but eontusedly ; will you be kind enough to 
assist it P” 

“Tf whut you say be tho case, count, your memory 
must indeed be sutuer fugitive; for within. the, last Fix 
months; on three separate occasions, I have had the 
honour of exchanging compliments with you.” 
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OF ENTERTAINING LITERATURE AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 





+ “yen should I expose myself to further reproach, 
JT am ¢ompelled to say that f still remain in’ the same 
Bate of uncertainty with regard to your persoy- Pray 
therefpre, have the’ gooduess to fix my memory, b, ai 
of more. precise dates, on some event, and reihtnd nie 
under what cireumstances I had the honour of meeting 
yon for the first time.” 

“Phe first time, count? It was on the jetty ef Port 
Louis. You desired to obtain some information with 
regard to a certain frigate, which I was so foriunato as 
to be able to furnish you. I believe, even, that I accom- 
panied you on board. Upon that oceasion I wore the 
uniform of a lieutenant in the royal navy, and you that 
of 9 musketeer.” 

“1 gow well recollect it, sir; and I was obliged to leave 
the vessel without offering the thanks I owed you.” 

“You are mistaken, count; I reccived those thanks 
duriug our second interview.” 

* And where did that take place ?” 

“On board the very vessel to which I had eonducted 
you—in the cabin. IL then wore the uniform of the 
captain of “the ship—blue coat, red waistcoat and 
breeches, with grey stockings, a three-cornered hat, 
and curled hair. Only the captain appeared to you 
some thirty years older than the Heutenant, and it was 
not without ‘motive that I had made myself appear so 
much older, for you would perhaps, not haye chosen to 
confide to a young man a secret of such importance as 
you then communicated to me.” 

“ What you pow say is incredible, sir; and yet some- 
thing tells me that it was really so. Yes, yes: I now 
remember that in the shade in which you remained half 
concealed, I ‘saw eyes sparkling similar to yours, I 
have not forgotten them; but this was only the time 
before the last, you say, that I had the honour of seéin 
you. Continue, sur, I beg, to assist my memory, ‘for 
cannot recollect our third interview.” 

“The last, count, was only a week since, at Paris— 
at a fencing match, at Saint-George’s, inthe Rue Chan- 
tereein. You remember, do you not, an English gen- | 
tleman, with his hair so red that his powder could | 
searecly conegal its Lrilliant colour—a scarlet coat, and 
tightly-fitting pantaloons P_ I even had the honour of 
trying a bout,avith you, and I was fortunate enough to 
hit you three times, while, on the contrary, you were 
not lueky enough to touch me onee. On that occasion 
I called myself Jones.” 

“Tt is most singular—it was certainly the samo look, 
but it could not be the same man.” 

“The will of God has directed that the look should 
be the only thing which cannot be disguised, and this 
is why he hus thrown into the look a spark of his own 
light. Well, then, tho lieutenant, the captain, the 
Englishman, wer? one and the same person.” 

“At the present moment, sir, what are you, if you 
please P Hoy, with a man whio can so perfectly disguise 
himself, that question, you must admit, is not altogether 
unnecessary,’ , 

“At the present moment, cont, as you seo, T have 
no motive for concealment, and, therefore, I have come 
to you in the simplo.eostumg of the young nobility, 
when they yisit cach other as neighbours in the country. 
J am whatever.you may please to consider me; French, 
English, Spanish, or even an American. In which of 
these langnages would you wish our conversation to be 
continued P” 

“ Alchough some of these languages may be as 
familiar to mo as they are to you, sir, I prefer the 
French languages it is that of plain and concise ex- 
planations.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Paul, with an expression of pro- 
found melangholy; “the I'rench is also the language I 
prefer; J first saw the day upon French ground, for the 
sun of France was that which gladdened my eyes; 
and although [ lave often seen more fertile climes, an 
2 more brilliant sun, there has never been for me but 
one country and one sun—the sun and the country of 

rance: 

“Your national enthusiasm,” said Emanuel, inter- 
rapting him ironically, “‘ causes you to forget the motive 
to which I am indebted for the honour of this visit.” 

“ Yon are right, sir, and I will return to it. It was, 
then, about six months ago, while walking on the jetty 
of Port Louis, you saw in the outer roads a fine sharp 
frigate, with tall masts and square yards; and yon said 
to yourself: ‘The captain of that ship must have some 
motive known only to himself, for carrying so much 
canvas on masts so slight;’ and from that sprang to 
your ming that he must be some buceaneer, pirate, or 
corsair-—— 

* And was T mistaken ?” 

“T thought I had already expressed to you, count,” 
replied Paul, with a slight tone of irony, “my admira- 
tion of the perspienity with which, at the first glance, 
you sound the depts of men and circumstances——” 

“A trace to compliments, if you please, sir, and let 
us to facts,” 

“It was under this persuasion that you caused your- 
telft» be conducted on board the frigate, by a certain 
lientenant, and that you found ao certain captain in the 
cain. You were the bearcr of a letter from the 
Minister of Marine, ordering any officer, upon your 
petuisitjon and whose ship was under the French flag 
au bound for the Gulf of Mexico, to conduct to 
Cayenne 2 person named Lusignav, guilty of a crime 
opine the stace,” 

“Thst is trug,” 


“T obeyed that order, for T was then iqorant that 
this great culprit, thus transported, had committed no 
other crime than that of being the lover of your sister.” 

“ Sir!” cried Emanuel, starting up, 

“These are very fine pistols, count,” carelessly con- 
tinued Paul, playing with the weapons which the Count 
d’Auray had. placed upon the table, on alighting from 
his carriage. 

“And they are ready leaded,” said Emanuel, in a 
tone which was not to be mistaken. 

“ Are they so?” returned Paul, with affected indif- 
ference. 

“That is a matter of which you can assure yourself, 
if you will take a turn in the park with me.” 

‘There is no necessity for going out to dec that,” 
replied Paul, without pretending to understand Ema- 
nuel’s proposal in the sense which he meant to give to 
it; “ here is a mark which is well placed, aud at a pro- 
per distance.” 

Saying these words, the captain cocked the pistol, 
and pointed it through the open window towards the 
top of a small tree. A goldfinch was rocking himself 
on the highest branch, singing forth his shrill and joy- 
ful notes. Paul fired, and the poor bird, cut in two, fell 
at the foot of the tree. Paul coolly replaced the pistol 
on the table. 

“You were perfectly right, count,” said he; “they 
are excellent weapons, and I advise you not to part 
with them.” 

“You have just given me an extraordinary proof of 
it,” replied Emanuel; “and I feel bound to acknow- 
ledge that you have a steady hand.” 

“There is nothing extraordinary in that,” rejoined 
Paul, in that melancholy tone which was peculiar to 
him. “ During those long days, when not a breath 
passes over that mirror of the Peschine Being, which is 


called the ocean, we seamen are compelled to seek for | hear it, for we must come to some conclusion. 


amusements to which you landsmen are daily aceus- 





had compromiszed his noble name by signing with 
name he beare, letters, whieh, in the stupid apd 
judiced eye of the world, may—lhow is it you term thi 
in your noble elise—dishonour her family, i. it not ?” 

"'Then,” cried Emangel, reddening with inpat 
“since you are aware of the terrible tendency of t 
papers, fulfil the mission with which you have 
charged, by deiivering them either to me, to my mot 
or my sister.” 

“This was my intention when I landed at Lorient; 
but about ten or twelve days ago, on entering a 
church od 

“ A church!” 

* Yos, sir.” 

* And for what purpose ?” 

“To pray there.” 

* Ah! Captain Panl believes iy God, then!” 

“Did I not believe in him, whom should I invoke 
during the raging of the tempest ?” 

* And in this Chase then ?” 

“Tn that church, sir, | heard a priest’ annonnce the 
approaching marriage of the noble Marjruerity d’ Auray 
with the very high and very potent Baron de Lectoure. 
1 immediately inqnired for you, and was informed you 
were at Paris, where I myself was compelled to go, to 
give an account, of my misgion to the king.” 

“To the king !” 

“Yes, sir, to the king—Louis XVI.—to his Mojesty 
in person. I immediately set out, intending to return 
here as soon as you did. I met you in Saint George's 
rooms, and was informed of your approaching dep 
ture. I arranged mine ip consequence, in order that 
we might arrive here at about the same time; nnd here 
1 am, sir, with a very different resolution to that L liad 
formed before landing in Brittany.” 

“And whut is this new determination? Let me 


” 


“Well, then, I think that, as all the world, and even 


tomed. Then we try our skill upon the sea-gulls, which | liis mother, seem to have forgotten the poor orphan, it 


hover over the crest of a wave;,or the fish-hawks,}is highly necessary that I should remember it 


which dart down upon the imprudent tenant of the deep | position in which you are ry sir, and with the dis- 


that rises to its surface; or, again, upon the swallows 
which, fatigued with a long flight, alight upon the 
royal mast-head or on the yards or rigging. It is thus, 


llied to { 


jasition you have evinced of becoming « 
i i only person 


3aron de Lectoure (who, in your view, is th 
who can assist the realisetion of your ambitious 


count,. that. we acquire some dexterity in exercises | jects), these letters are well worth » hundred thonsand 


which may appear so incompatible with our protes- 
sion,” 


subject of our conversation 
““He was a handsome, brave young man, this Lusig- 
nan; he related his whole history tome, That, being 
the son of an old friend of sear tther’s, who had died 
oor, he had been adopted by him some two yeurs 
before the unknown accident occurred which deprived 
him of his reason. That having been brought up with 
you, he had inspired you with hatred—your sister with 
affection. He told me thut, during the long years 
they passed together in the same solitude, they never 
reeived the isolation from the world in which they 
ived, excepting when they were absent from each 
other. He reconnted to me all the details of their 
youthful love, and how Marguerite had ove day suid to 
him, in the words of the teller maiden of Verona— 


*** T will be thine, or else I'll be the tomb’s,’”” 


She has but too truly kept her word.” 

* Yes—has she not? And you virtuous people call 
that shame and dishonour, -when @ poor child, lost 
through her own innocence, is catried away by love. 
Your mother, whose duties estranged her from her 
daughter, and perpetually confined her to your father’s 
room (for I know the virtues of your mother, sir, a9 
well as I know your sister’s weakness: she is an austere 
woman, more severe than one of God’s creatures ouglit 
to be, whose only advantage over others is, that of 
never having fallen)—your mother, I say, one night 
heard some stifled cries; she entered your sister's 
chamber, walked pale and silently up to her bed, and 
coldly snatched from her arms a child which had just 
been born, and left the room without addressing even a 
reproach to her daughter, but only paler and more 
silent than when she entered it, As to poor Mar- 
guerite, she did not utter cven a ery—she made no 
complaint. She had fainted away immediately on per- 
ceiving her mother. Was it so, .ir? Have I been 
rightly informed, and is the whole of this dreadful story 
true 

“ You seem to be acquainted with every detail of it!” 
excluimed Emanuel, with amazement. 

“Tt is because the whole of these details arc 
in these letters signed by your sister,” replied Paul, 
opening a pocket-book, “and which Lusignan, at the 
time he was about to be thrown amid robbers and 
assassins, eat tip your instrumentality, contided to 
me, that I might restore them to her who had written 
them.” 

“ Give them to me, then,” said Emannel, stretching 
forth his hand towards the pocket-book, “and they shall 
be faithfully delivered to her who has had the impru- 
dence——’" 

“To complain to the only person who Joved her in 
this world—is it not so?” said Paul, withdrawing the 
letters and the pocket-book. “Imprudent dauyliter, 
whose own mother snatched the child from her heart, 
and who poured her bitter tears into the bosom of the 
father of her child! Imprudent sister, who, not find- 





iven 








ing any protection from this tyranny in her brother, 


Goon, sir; and, if it be possible, let us return to the | which-your estates afford you.” 


very trifin- 


francs, are they not ? and will make but « 
sund francs 


breach in the income of two hundred thy 

“But who will prove to me that this | lred thou. 
sand frances = 

“You are right, sir, ond therefore it will be in ex- 
change for a contract for an annuity npon the young 
Hector de Lusignan, that I will deliver up these let- 
ters,” 

“Ts that all, sir?” 

*T will also ask, that the child be confided to me, 
and 1 will have him broveht up, thanks to his little 
fortune, fur from the mother who has forgotten him, 


nished.” 

Tis well, sir; had I known that it was for so small 
a sum, and so trifling an interest that von bad come, I 
should not haye experienced go much anxiety. You 
will, however, permit me to speak to my mother on the 
subject ?” 

* Monsieur le Comte,’ 
door. 

**T am not at home to diiy one. 
replic d Emanuel, impatiently. 

‘Tt is your sister, vir, who wishes to 

“Moll her to come by-and-by.” 

* She desires to speak to you this instant.” 

* Do not put yourself out of the way on my account,” 
said Paul. 

“ But my sister must not see you, sir; you compre- 
hend, it is important that she should not see you.” 

“As you eae } but as it is impurtent, also, that I 
should not leave the castle before cuncladiny the atiair 
which brought me bere, permit me to go invo this side 
room,” . 

“That will do,” said Emanuel, himself opening tho 
door; “but be quick, I beg of you.” 

Paul went into the small room, and Emanuel hastily 
closed the door upon him, which was hardly done when 
Marguerite appeared. 

(To be continued in our nect.) 


’ said a servant, opening the 


Leave the roc ym,” 


ee you,” 


Burxinc Meta, Povurep on tas Nakep Bovy.— 
Some of our readers may have met with the statement 
that, so carly as about the close of the cighteenth con- 
tury, the worlanen enyployed in some of the Swedish 
workg where copper was cast, would, for» emall reward, 
pour some fused metal into the open han‘, and allow it 
to remain there for some seconds. A similar, bat still 
more surprising feat, was shown, many hundred years 
ago, by a missionary priest in a heathen land, who, to 
prove lis miraculous gifts, allowed melted metal (we 
forgct what metal) to be poured ina thin stream upon 
his naked body. We can now easily understand how 
these marvels were managed, ‘The skin, where tho 
melted metal was to fell, was moistened with water, and 
the metal consequently assumed the spheroidas state on 
coming into contact with it. A Prench chemist has 
sncecesfully experimented in thie manner, and browwht 
the whole matter within the scope of scientific investi« 
gation, 
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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


—_ -—— 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
THE EXTORTED SIGNATURE, 


Tux drawing-room of laly Grace De L’Olme, long 
abandoned to brown-holl Capes of gloom and utter 
silence, again presented a cheerful and inviting aspect. 

Her Ladyship had returned to town. 

And on the close of a lovely autumn day, she sat 
beside a newly-kindled fire~—which still diffused an 
eeour of burniug wood—reading by the light of a shaded 

amp. 

In appearance her ladyship had greatly changed. 
Her ius palo and haggard, and her eyes had a 
strained louk, as if from painful thought and little rest. 
These appearances, too, were heightened by her attire, 
which was of black—black, without the slightest relief. 

The reader has already béen prepared for this. 

In the few brief words which fell from the lips of Sir 
Melchior Grange, there was conveyed the secret of her 
ladyship’s life-long misery. 

She was the wile of Colonel Heartlaw! 

The nomber of people to whom this truth was known 
was so small, that the fact of her sudden appearance in 
deep mourning created the utmost astonishment in her 
circle. Yet, on the news of the Colonel’s death, she 
had felt bound to show this respect to his memory, 
though she did not openly explain the cause. The cir- 
cumstances of the case were so peculiar, so unexampled, 
that she could not doso. There was only one person 
ty whom she imparted the facts, and that was Sir 
Melchior, her ardent admirerand tried and trusty friend. 
To the rest of the world, she simply stated that she had 
lost a relative, near and dear, but not of their circle. 

Perhaps the absolute necessity for thus concealing 
the nature of her sorrows, rende them doubly 
oppressive to Lady Grace: at least, on this evening she 
was utterly dopressed. Her eyes rested upon the book; 
but the lines floated before her in a hazy mist, and her 
thoughts wandered far, far away. 

“The poor Colonel!” she cried, rising suddenly and 
pacing the room, while tears streamed over her pale 
cheeks; “that he should have died in ignorance of m 
fault—my sin! ‘That to the last moment he shoul 
have mourned me as lost—lost to him for ever! The 
thought of it crushes me with grief. Perhaps, had I 
gone to him—had I explained the terrible ordeal 
through which I had passed and implored his pity, his 
forgiveness; had I showed him that I lived—tv for 
him—he might never have quitted these shores—he 
might have been here now, alive and well.” 

Ah! the terrible poignancy of that “might have 
been!” the utter desolation of the heart nourished only 
on that poison-growth ! 

“It needed but the calamity of his death,” she 
resumed after a pause, “to fillup the measure of my 
sorrow. The secret consciousness of what has passed 
had haunted me like a spectre—had overshadowed the 
bright noon-day of my life. The recovery’of my child— 
of my Aurelia—came like a glow of sunshine on my 
heart; and that, too, was doomed to be overcast by her 
fatal passion for one in every way unworthy of her. 
To add to all this, came the suspicion—almost more 
than suspicion—that my poor brother Roderick lives in 
shame aud infamy, and returns the longing affection 
of my heart with loathing, perhaps with hatred! Great 
Heaven! was not that enough—was not my eup of 
misery full, and was it necessary to add the anguish of 
the loss—the death of him who was dearer te me than 
my own life ?” 

In the extremity of her anguish, the wretched woman 
buried her face in her hands, and abandoned herself to 
the bitter luxury of tears. 

Thus an hour passed. 

An hour of deep silence, broken only by the sobs of 
the woman, who, yet beautiful and surrounded by all the 
luxuries of life, envied in her heart the beggar about 
her doors. 

Suddenly a slight sound—the mere rustle of a 
garment—startled her from her reverie. 

She looked up. 

At the opposite side of the room, the door yet held 
open in his hand, but his face turned fall upon her lady- 
ship, stood a young man. 

At a single glance she recognised Horace Greville, 
the actor, 

* How, sir!” ehe cried, rising aa she spoke, “ here— 
in my drawing-room, unannounced P” 

“ Yes, Lady Grace,” he answered, “I am here.” 

* The act of a gentleman, sir,” she replied haughtily, 
“ would have been to send up his name—his card——" 

* To have had it returned with a cool ‘ not at home,’”’ 
he rejoined, quietly, “ My business did not admit of 
that Remallty—in a word, I could not afford to run 
that rick.” 

“ Your business must be of an a eye and pressing 
character,” said her ladyship, with an almost imper- 
ceptible sneer, as she resumed her seat. 

* It is,” he rejoined, quietly sinking into a vacant seat 
near him; “ it allects my interests greatl sand it is of 
a nature in which yours also are con ‘gs 

Lady Grace bowed, but she did not reply. 


Had she permitted herself to indulge the strong feel- 
ing which prompted her, she would, at once and with- 
out delay, have rung the bell at her side, and ordered 
her domestics to turn the intruder into the streets. 
But she was prudent as well as impulsive: therefore, 
she simply bowed, and waited to hear what this man 
would say. 

“It is with reluctance,” he began, twirling his hat 
nervously as he spoke, “ that I intrude upon your lady- 
ship at all, and particularly in a matter which is not of 
apleasant nature” : 

‘ Spare your apologies, sir,” interrupted Lady Grace; 
“T can imaginethem. ‘To business, if you please.’ 

Her voice was hard and cold; and as she spoke, she 
did not look at Horace. She had fixed her eyes on one 
_—_ spot in the burning coals, and she kept them 
there. 

It was not encouraging ; but the actor was accustomed 
to cold audiences, and he p ed— 

“ You wish me to speak out boldly,” he said, “and I 
will do so. I will neither waste your time nor my own. 
To begin with, then: you have known me hitherto 
as the recipient of your bounty and the lover of your 
adopted daughter ? ; 

Again he paused, but Lady Grace did not reply—did 
not turn toward him. A slight start alone indicated 
that she heard him and understood him. 

“From an interview with which you once favoured 
me,” resumed Horace, “I gathered that in the latter 
capacity I was not quite so acceptable to your ——-? 
as I could have wished—in fact, you were good enou 
to hint that it would be more agreeable to buy off the 
humble individual before you than to accept him asa 
son-in-law.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Grace, turning toward him with 
some warmth, “ 1 made that representation to you.” 

“ And if I remember rightly,” he continued, “ you 
didn’t follow up what you then said, but tried to steal a 
march upon me by carrying off the girl to your estate 
in Scotland.” 

“TI believe we left London for Scotland at the close of 
the season,” said Lady Grace, evasively. 

“That was a mistake in generalship,” said Horace 
Greville. 

“ You moan ——” 

“That had you granted me the further interview of 
which we then spoke, that would have been simple 
which is now complicated. The proposition I was then 
on the point of acceding to involved nothing more seri- 
ous than the breaking of a school-girl’s heart. But 
now —— 

“ What now ?” demanded Lady Grace, with trepida- 
tion; “in what way can a few short weeks have affected 
our relative positions?” 

“In affairs of this sort,” said the actor, speaking as 
if reading a part, “every moment is of importance. 
Youth is impulsive and passion reckless of consequences. 
When the two are in combination, and opportunity wa 
sents itself—but I need not dwell on this point to a lady 
of your discrimination.” 

dy Grace listened with looks of terror. 

“You are not, you cannot have been base enough to 
have taken advantage of my kindness to compass the 
ruin of my child?” 4 exclaimed, aghast at the thought. 

“As to ruin,” responded Horace, carelessly, “that 
depends on the light in which you view it.” 

*I cannot understand you,” said her ladyship. 

“Indeed! Well, I will endeavour to render my mean- 
ing Aear, beyond all chance of mistake. When I said 
that time and opportunity had ng or gece the question 
between us, I meant sinzely this, that when you before 
granted me the favour of an interview, I was the lover 
! ya, daughter Aurelia, whereas now—I am her hus- 

a ” 


Lady Grace started from her seat, and turned upon 
the actor a face m which incredulity was mingled with 
terror. 

“Do you dare tell me,” she asked, “that you have 
entrapped my daughter into a secret marriage? Is it 
this which you mean me to understand ?” 

“I simply state the plain fact,” said the actor, “that 
your daughter Aurelia is my wife.” 

“Ah!” cried Lady Grace, “this is the secret which 
Sir Melchior longed to confide to me, when he was in- 
terrupted by Aurelia herself. Fool that I was, not to 
insist on learning the worst—the very worst !” 

The casual mention of Sir Melchior’s name produced 
a paipable effect upon the actor. It had not struck him 
before that the Baronet, who had learnt the real nature 
of the fictitious marriage, might have communicated his 
knowledge to Lady Grace; a course from which he had 
only been p were § partly from a desire not to inflict 
unn pain, and partly by the arrival of Aurelia 
herself at a critical moment. But now the probability 
burst upon him with sudden foree, and it was with in- 
finite relief that he listened to the subsequent words of 
Lady Grace. They showed him that she was not aware 


of the fictitions nature of the eee ll ; 

But her mention of Sir Melchior had its fur- 
ther significance. It eonvinced Horace that there was 
no time to lese; that be must strike while the iron was 
hot, seeing that the very next ing between her 
ladyshijp and the Baronet would undo all—would lead 
to the inevitable disclosure of the real state of affairs. 





Moved by this reflection, he said— 
“T was fully epee for the effect which my com- 
munication would produce upon your ladyship. ‘To you 





aristocrats, who pride yourselves on rank, and blood, 
ond all thovd of th, tae aplio wrens Ob on alliance 
between one of your rank and a simply honest man, ig 
re ed as a terrible misfortune. I know this—I have 

culated upon this in all that Ihave done. I don’t 


retend—your wares A will give me credit for never 
aving pretended—to be a gentleman, or a man of very 
su ne honour. I am simply an adventurer. Witha 


gipsy pedi , and a gipsy fortune—which means sim 
nothing—I have only my brains and my impudeace, wy 
glib tongue and my utter want of principle, to help me 
in carving my way to fortune. is obliges me to be 
utterly reckless in the planning and carrying out of 
my acts, and shameless in the avowal of them. Ina 
word—{ have married Aurelia, because I knew that 
such a marriage would be distasteful to her friends, and 
because I knew that one of two things must happen— 
either they must put me in a position to support my 
wife with credit, or they must pay me handsomely to 
relinquish my elaims to her, ond baxy the secret of the 
marriage in oblivion.” 
am een, jaunty, A mytar ne air = — 

orace Greville e this extraordinary » fairl 
overwhelmed Lady De L’Olme with attagionment. J 

For a moment she could not find words in which to 
express herself, 

‘Am I to believe,” she then said, “that you have 
married my daughter simply that you might trade u 
the infamous fact, and use it to extort money from Se 


ae r re at 
‘* Simply for that ” answe ‘orace, with 
imeem . oe 


“You did not share her infatuation—you did not love 
her ?” demanded her ladyship. 
* Love her!” exclaimed the actor, with infinite con- 


tempt. 

“And what proof do you offer me that this infamous 
marriage has ever taken place?” asked Lady Grace. 
“ The man who would not blush to admit such a piece 
of infamy, would not scruple to support it with a lie!” 

“ That is unnecessary,” said Horace, “There is the 
marriage-certificate, and the witnesses are in attendance 
- your ladyship’s hall, if you are disposed to examine 

em. 

As he spoke, he handed to Lady De L’Olme a slip of 
paper, foe | printed, partly written, on which were set 

orth the full particulars of the marriage between Horace 
Greville and Aurelia Wylde, and which was signed by 
Reginald Claridge as the officiating clergyman. One 
thing only was wanting to its completeness: there was 
the name of the parish in which the ceremony took 
lace, but not of the place. It was not, perhaps, thought 
Sesirable to mention “the Badger.” 

Lady Grace cast her eyes over this document, and 
read with nervous minuteness from the first line to the 
last, She saw that the marriage was stated to have 
been solemnised “ by special license ;” and the apparent 
genuineness of the certificate, coupled with the actor's 
statement, and hints which had fallen from Aurelia her- 
self, left no doubt on her mind that the atrocious mar- 
riage had really taken place. 

“Will you see the witnesses ?” asked Horace, as ho 
quietly replaced the paper in his pocket-book. 

“No!” cried her ladyship, fiercely; “I am sick at 
heart of this infamy—this shameless turpitude! My 

r child, my poor child!” she added, tenderly ; then, 
leedia a fierce glance upon the actor, “ What is it you 
demand?” she cried. “ You have your plan, you have 
fixed your price—name it! Nothing can recompense 
my child for the wrong which you have done her; but 
name your price—name it, and the conditions of your 
plunder !” 

“ Let us take the conditions first,” said Horace, with 
deliberation. “I am a to relinquish the girl 
wholly and solely—to leave her, and to undertake to 
wash my hands of her wholly and solely ——” 

“ That is not enough,” said Lady Grace. “ You must 
also undertake to quit England for ever.” 

** Well,” he said ; “ and if I assent to that, what terms 
are you prepared to accede to?” 

* It is for you to name the terms,” replied her — 
ship. “The traveller does not dictate conditions to 
hig way robber.” 

* The simile is complimentary ——” he began. 

* It is at least just,” she retorted. 

* Be it so,” replied Horace; “I am content that you 
should entertain your own views, so that I gain my ends. 
Now to business. The interest of six thousand pounds 
is three hundred per annum. Six thousand pounds is a 
trifle to your ladyship—three hundred a-year is a for- 
tune to one in my position in life. Give me the capital, 
or settle that annuity ow me.” 

“ And what security have I that you will leave the 
country, and that I shall be rid of you?” j 

“ And if you do not accede to my proposition,” said 
the actor, “ what guarantee have you that I shall not at 
once aes my relationship, and oblige you, for your 
daughter’s sake, to make us such an allowance 
your superfluous wealth os will prevent our poverty, 
and the ients we may have recourse to in order to 
avert it, from being a disgrace to the name of De 
L’Olme ?” ; 

This angoment had its weight. The actor saw it, aud 
his eyes gli ae with the secret triumph with which it 
inspi is heart. 

ut he was prepared with a further and still more 
convincing plea; and, secing the edvantage he bad 
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gained, he did not hesitate to bring this consideration! 
to bear. 
Bending forward, therefore, he said, with significant 
emphasis— ; 
“You denounce my conduct in this affair, as wanting 
in point of honour ?’ 


in what other light can I view it ?” demanded Lady | 


Grace. 

“And, from your high point of view,” said Horace, 
“what can be your opinion of a lad who, having one 
husband, marries another ; and, on his untimely th 
continues to usurp the title which that no-marriage did 
not confer upon her?” 

The expression of countenance with which Lady Grace 
listened to these words was one of blank dismay. 

“ How did you learn this ?” she exclaimed, while her 
frame was convulsed with an emotion which she in vain 
endeavoured to conceal. 

“Enough that I know it,” replied the actor, “ that, 
knowing it, I am prepared to proclaim it to the world, 
and that I have here a written agreement which only 
awaits your signature.” 

Saying this, he drew from his breast a sheet of paper, 
thickly covered with writing in a legal hand, which he 
presented with a sinister simile. 

“You present this to me as the _- of your secrecy, 
as well as your relinquishment of all claims upon my 
danghter ? 

“Ido; and I promise further, that if you will sign 
this paper at once and without hesitation, that 1 will 
at once withdraw from your ladyship’s circle, as the only 
— in my power.” : 

Grace took the 
carefully, line by line. 
the table before her. : 

“If this marriage has really taken place,” she said, 
“you have done me a wrong which nothing can redress, 
and nae | conduct in the past gives me no confidence as 
to the future. Still, I cannot believe but that even 
your cruelty has bounds. You are a young man—there 
must be some principle of honour, some spark of ge. 
nerosity, in your nature; and as you have gained the 
reward of your plot against my happiness and that of 
my child, I am content to believe — if I accede to 
= proposition, you will, in titude, do me two 

vours—you will absent yourself from me and mine, 
and you will observe the silence of the grave as to the 
c. which “oe sorrow “ my life.” . “” 

ign,” said Horace, “and I promise i 

Lady de L’Olme took the pen, and wrote her name at 
the of the paper. 

As she threw down the pen, the door opened. 

Both her ladyship and the actor looked up with aato- 
nishment. 

It was Aurelia who had thrown it wide, and who now 
entered the apartment. 


roffered paper, and read it 
hen she spread it out upon 





(To be continvesd in our newt.) 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY.| 


BY MRS, IH, M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of “ Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,”’ “ The Girl we 
leave Behind us,’’ “‘ Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,"’ Fe. Fe. 


CHAPTER XC. 
THE DARK WEB UNRAVELLED. 
The injurer’s face grew pale, 
Pale writhe the lips, the murmurs fuil, 
And thrice he strove to speak—in vain! 
Siz E. Butwee Lytton. 
Rocer Crorr’s sudden indisposition excited consider- 
able emotion in the Court; all eyes were turned from 
Arthur Bertram, and fixed with suspicion and disgust on 
Roger Croft—who, however, soon rallied, and who, 
though his complexion was of a leaden hue, his lips 
white, and his prominent light eyes blood-shot, cocked 
his low-crowned, broad-brimm reen beaver hat on 
one side, and proceeded to settle his collar, square his 
elbows, take several pinches of snuff, and tap his patent- 
leather boot with a bn / smart cane, the gold head of 
which represented a skull. 

“ My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury,” said Arthur 
Bertram, in conclusion, “I have now said all I have to 
say; and I feel a strong faith, a lively hope, and a 
strong conviction that the witnesses for the Defence, 
about to be examined by my learned and excellent friend, 
benefactor, and counsel, Mr. St. Ormond, will establish 
to the satisfaction of your minds the truth of my state- 
ment. ‘I am no orator,as Brutus is.’ I do not, like the | 
learned and experienced Counsel for the Crown, compli- 
ment you, my Lord Judge, on your penetration and 
justice ; nor you, gentlemen of the Jury, on your upright 
and enlightened minds; but I thank you for the pa- 
tience and courtesy with which you have heard me out. 
I believe that the Lord Chief Justice of England has 
not reached that high eminence without the qualities 
that make a great judge, a sound lawyer, and a Chris- 
tian gentleman; and I believe that a Jury of English- 
men, sufficiently intelligent, responsible, and upright to 
be impanelled here, will not suffer themselves to be 
influenced by anything but the facts of this case—that 
they will sift it thoroughly, and return s verdict in ac- 
cordance with the pa on which is produced on both 
sides. On that evidence I confidently rely. What has 
been stated by the witness Roger Crot amounts to 
nothing but a confirmation of the fact that the Marquis 
of Dunstanburgh was found murdered on Dunstanbugh 
Flats, and I was close at hand when his cries of | 
“ Murder!” and shouts for help brought two coast- 
guardsmen and a policeman, who had just landed from 
a emall) to the spot. It is certain, my Lord and 

tlemen 





the Jury, that when I came te that place 
e corpse of the young Marquis of Dunstanbargh was 


alone; but it is certain, too, that the Marquis was not 
alonewheir, as a living man, he left Dunstanburgh Abbey. 
Who, then, was his companion, when he set out for the 
Flats? The witness Roger Croft. That witness states 
that it suddenly struck Lim that it would be very de- 
sirable that a surgeon should be on the ground in case 
of need, and that leaving the Marquis on the way to tho 
pines appointed, he turned back, and proceeded to Mr. 
*oke’s house; but that, uot finding Mr. Poke at home, 
he left word with the maid-servant who opened tho 
door, that his presence was required on the Flats. 
Now, that Roger Croft did call ut Mr. Poke’s, I believe 
—nay, I know to be true; but I think I am prepared to 
pr my Lord Judge and gentlemen of the Jury, that 
ne called there after the murder, not before!" (Great 
excitement in the Court.) “I believe—so help me Hea- 
ven !—-I believe this fbastly deed to have been done by 
Roger Croft himself!” (Tremendous agitation ; all eyes 
turning from Arthur Bertram to Roger Croft; the 
latter again becoming of a ghastly hue, and vainly 
trying to articulate.)  Yes,I believe that Roger Croft 
is the murderer of the Marquis of: Dunstanburgh ! 
“When we come to the great question of Motive, we 
find motive enouch to urge to such a deed a remorseless 
man of no principle. All his life he has hated me 
with a hatred that has grown with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength. He, too, was an aspi- 
runt for the hand of the young lady whose name has 
been already mentioned here. He was my rival, he 
was the Marquis’s rival; but more especally was he mg 
rival, because he knew that the Marquis had not found 
any favour in her eyes. He knew that, although it 
suited the deep and desperate game he was playing, to 
make out to the late Marquis that he was loved—he 
knew perfectly well that, however much the lady's 
noble parents might advocate the Marquis’s suit, the 
young lady would never give her hand where she could 
not give her heart, and that that heart was alread 
bestowed by her on another.” (Great excitement.) “ft 
believe, so help me Heaven! that Roger Croft did all in 
his power to exusperate the Marquis against me, and 
to urge him to insult and to challenge me. His object 
I beheve to have been twofold—the death of the Mar- 
uis, and mine. I believe, and I think I can prove, that 
ger Croft was at the head of the attack on the Mar- 

uis, as he drove through the Black Wood, on his way 
from Bessborough Costie to Dunstanburgh Abbey, and 
that he had dressed himself in clothes of mine—to which, 
as we were both at Croft Villa, he had easy access—in 
order to throw suspicion on me. Had the Marquis been 
shot,and had I been arrested and hanged for that murder, 
he—for he has no faith in woman's constaney or woman's 
truth—fancied he would have ultimately obtained the 
hand we all three so coveted. As that attack failed, ho 
planned a duel between the Marquis and myself. He 
was to be second, but before it took place he had ob- 
tained a promise from the Marquis of a very handsome 
provision for himself in either case.” 
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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


oo 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
THE EXTORTED SIGNATURE, 


Tus drawing-room of Lady Grace De L’Olme, long 
abandoned to loon belienll shapes of gloom and utter 
silence, again presented a cheerful and inviting aspect. 

Her Ladyship had returned to town. 

And on the close of # lovely autumn day, she sat 
beside a newly-kindled fire—whioch still diffused an 
- of burning wood—reading by the light of a shaded 
lamp. 

In appearanco her ladyship had tly changed. 
Her Gus pale and hagenrd, aol lene eyes had a 
strained louk, as if from painful thought and little rest. 
These appearances, too, were heightened by her attire, 
which was of black—black, without the slightest relief. 

The reader has already béen prepared for this. 

In the few brief words which fell from the lips of Sir 
Melchior Grange, there was conveyed the secret of her 
lacy ship’s life-long misery. 

She was the wil of Colonel Heartlaw! 

The namber of people to whom this truth was known 
was so small, that the fact of her sudden appearance in 
deep mourning created the utmost astonishment in her 
circle. Yet, on the news of the Colonel’s death, she 
had felt bound to show this respect to his memory, 
though she did not openly explain the cause. The cir- 
cumstances of the case were so peculiar, so unexampled, 
that she could not doso. There was only one person 
to whom she imparted the facts, and that was Sir 
Melchior, her ardent admirerand tried and trusty friend. 
To the rest of the world, she simply stated that she had 
lost a relative, near and dear, but not of their circle. 

Perhaps the absolute necessity for thus concealing 
the nature of her sorrows, rende’ them doubly 
oppressive to Lady Grace: at least, on this evening she 
was utterly depressed. Her eyes rested upon the book; 
but the lines floated before her in a hazy mist, and her 
thoughts wandered far, far away. 

“The poor Colonel!” she cried, rising suddenly and 
pacing the room, while tears streamed over her ne 
cheeks ; “‘ that he should have died in ignorance of m 
fault—my sin! ‘That to the last moment he shoul 
have mourned me as lost—lost to him for ever! The 
thought of it crushes me with grief. Perhaps, had I 
gone to him—had I explained the terrible ordeal 
through which I had passed and implored his pity, his 
forgiveness; had I showed him that I lived—hiv for 
him—he might never have quitted these shores—he 
might have been here now, alive and well.” 

Ah! the terrible poignancy of that “might have 
boen!” the utter desolation of the heart nourished only 
on that poison-growth ! 

“It needed but the calamity of his death,” she 
resumed after a pause, “to fillup the measure of my 
sorrow. The secret consciousness of what has passed 
had haunted me like a s 
bright noon-day of my life. The recoveryof my child— 
of my Aurelia~came like a glow of sunshine on my 
heart; and that, too, was doomed to be overcast by her 
fatal passion for one in every way unworthy of her. 
To add to all this, came the suspicion—almost more 
than suspicion—that my poor brother Roderick lives in 
shame and infamy, and returns the longing affection 
of my heart with loathing, perhaps with hatred! Great 
Heaven! was not that enough—was not my eup of 
misery full, and was it necessary to add the anguish of 
the loss—the death of him who was dearer te me than 
my own life?” 

In the extremity of her anguish, the wretched woman 
buried her face in her hands, and abandoned herself to 
the bitter luxury of tears, 

Thus an hour passed. 

An hour of deep silence, broken only by the sobs of 
the woman, who, yet beautiful and surrounded by all the 
luxuries of life, envied in her heart the beggar about 
her doors, 

Suddenly a slight sound—the mere rustle of a 
garment—startled her from her reverie. 

She looked up. 

At the opposite side of the room, the door yet held 
open in his hand, but his face turned full upon her lady- 
ship, stood a young man. 

At a single glance she recognised Horace Greville, 
the actor. 

* How, sir!” ehe cried, rising as she spoke, “ here— 
in my drawing-room, unannounced P” 

“ Yes, Lady Grace,” he answered, “I am here.” 

* The act of a gentlemap, sir,” she replied haughtily, 
“ would have been to send up his name—his card—”’ 

“ To have had it returned with a cool ‘not at home,’”’ 
he rejoined, quietly, “‘ My business did not admit of 
that formality —in a word, I could not afford to run 
that rick.” 

“ Your business must be of an a> ap and pressing 
character,’ said her ladyship, with an almost imper- 
ceptable sneer, as she resumed hor seat. 

* It is,” he rejoined, quietly sinking into a vacant seat 
near him; “ it ailects my interests greatl and it is of 
a nature in which yours also are con P 

Lady Grace bowed, but she did not reply. 





ctre—had overshadowed the} 


Had she permitted herself to indulge the strong feel- 
ing which say oat her, she would, at once and with- 
out delay, have rung the bell at her side, and ordered 
her domestics to turn the intruder into the streets. 
But she was prudent as well as impulsive: therefore, 
she simply bowed, and waited to hear what this man 
would say. 

“Tt is with reluctance,” he began, twirling his hat 
nervously as he spoke, “ that I intrude upon your lady- 
ship at all, and particularly in a matter which is not of 
a pleasant nature.” 

‘Spare your a logies, sir,” interrupted Lady G 


" iTace 5 
“T can imagine them. , 


To business, if you please.’ 

Her voice was hard and cold; and as she spoke, she 
did not look at Horace. She had fixed her eyes on one 
+ ag spot in the burning coals, and she kept them 
there. 

It was not encouraging ; but the actor was accustomed 
to cold audiences, and he p ed— 

“ You wish me to speak out boldly,” he said, “and I 
will do so. 1 will neither waste your time nor my own. 
To begin with, then: you have known me hitherto 
as the recipient of your bounty and the lover of your 
adopted daughter ? ‘ 

Again he paused, but Lady Grace did not reply—did 
not turn toward him. A slight start alone indicated 
that she heard him and understood him. 

“From an interview with which you once favoured 
me,” resumed Horace, “I gathered that in the latter 
capacity I was not quite so acceptable to your > 
as I could have wislhed—in fact, you were good enou 
to hint that it would be more agreeable to buy off the 
humble individual before you than to accept him asa 
von said Lady Grace, turning toward him with 

6,” sai ; Grace, turning towa: wi 
some warmth, “1 mgde that representation to you.” 

“ And if I remember rightly,” he continued, “ you 
didn’t follow up what you then said, but tried to steal a 
march upon me by carrying off the girl to your estate 
in Scotland.” 

“*T believe we left London for Scotland at the close of 
the season,” said Lady Grace, evasively. 

“That was a mistake in generulship,” said Horace 
Greville. 

“ You mean —— 

“That had you granted me the further interview of 
which we then spoke, that would have been simple 
which is now complicated. The proposition I was then 
on the point of acceding to involved ns more seri- 
ous than the breaking of a school-girl’s heart. But 


now 

“ What now ?” demanded Lady Grace, with trepida- 
tion; “in what way can a few short weeks have affected 
our relative positions?” 

“In affairs of this sort,” said the actor, speaking as 
if reading a part, “every moment is of importance. 
Youth is impulsive and passion reckless of consequences. 
When the two are in combination, and opportunity pre- 
sents itself—but I need not dwell on this point to a lady 
of your discrimination.” 

'y Grace listened with looks of terror. 

“ You are not, you cannot have been base enough to 
have taken advantage of my kindness to compass the 
ruin of my child?” - exclaimed, aghast at the thought. 

“As to ruin,” responded Horace, carelessly, “ that 
depends on the light in which you view it.” 

* I cannot understand you,” said her ee. 

“Indeed! Well, I will endeavour to render my mean- 
ing Gear, beyond all chance of mistake. When I said 
that time and opportunity had ign on yen the question 
between us, I meant sinzely this, that when you before 
granted me the favour of an interview, I was the lover 
‘ed Ley? daughter Aurelia, whereas now—I am her hus- 


Lady Grace started from her seat, and turned upon 
the actor a face m which incredulity was mingled with 
terror. 

“Do you dare tell me,” she asked, “that you have 
entrapped my daughter into a secret marriage? Is it 
this which you mean me to understand ?” 

“T simply state the plain fact,” said the actor, “that 
your daughter Aurelia is my wife.” 

“ Ah!” cried Lady Grace, “this is the secret which 
Sir Melchior longed to confide to me, when he was in- 
terrupted by Aurelia herself. Fool that I was, not to 
insist on learning the worst—the very worst !” 

The casual mention of Sir Melchior’s name produced 
a paipable effect upon the actor. It had not struck him 
before that the Baronet, who had learnt the real nature 
of the fictitious marriage, might have communicated his 
knowledge to Lady Grace; a course from which he had 
only been deterred, partly from a desire not to inflict 
unnecessary pain, and partly by the arrival of Aurelia 
herself at a critical moment. But now the probability 
burst upon him with sudden foree, and it was with in- 
finite relief that he listened to the subsequent words of 
Lady Grace. They showed him that she was not aware 


of the fictitious nature of the a } 

But her mention of Sir Melchior had its fur- 
ther significance. It eonvinced Horace that there was 
no time to lose; tlmt he must strike while the iron was 
hot, seeing that the very next 
ladyship and the Baronet would undo all—would lead 
to the inevi disclosure of the real state of affairs. 

this reflection, he said— 

“T was fully for the effect which my com- 





munication would produce upon your ladyship. To you 


ing between her | L 


aristocrats, who pride yourselves on rank, and bleod, 
and all the-rest of it, I am quite aware that an allivnce 
between one of your rank and a simply honest mr, ig 
regarded as a terrible misfortune. I know this—J have 

culated upon this in all that I have done. I don’t 
postene—sene ladyship will give me credit for never 

a pretended—to be a gentleman, or a man of very 
superfine honour. I am simply an adventurer. Witha 
gipsy pedigree, and a gipsy fortune—which means simply 
nothing—I have only my brains and my impudence, my 
glib tongue and my utter want of principle, to help me 
in carving my way to fortune. is obliges me to be 
utterly reckless in the planning and carrying out of 
my acts, and shameless in the avowal of them. Ina 
word—I{ have married Aurelia, because I knew that 
such a marriage would be distasteful to her friends, and 
because I knew that one of two things must happen— 
either they must put me in a position to support my 
wife with credit, or they must Rey me handsomely to 
relinquish my elaims to her, and bury the secret of the 
marriage in oblivion.” 

The brazen, jaunty, self-confident air with which 
Horace Greville made this extraordinary , fairly 
overwhelmed Lady De L’Olme with astonishment. 

For a moment she could not find words in which to 
express herself. 

‘Am I to believe,” she then said, “that you have 
married my daughter simply that you might trade w 
the infamous fact, and use it to extort money from i 


tugs af 
“ Simply for that purpose,” answered Horace, with an 
unblushing face. 

“You did not share her infatuation—you did not love 
her ?” demanded her ladyship. 

“Love her!” exclaimed the actor, with infinite con- 


tempt. 

“And what proof do you offer me that this infamous 
marriage has ever taken place?” asked Lady Grace. 
“ The man who would not blush to admit such a piece 
of infamy, would not scruple to support it with a lie!” 

“ That is unnecessary,” said Horace, ‘There is the 

d the witnesses are in attendance 


marriage-certificate, an 
to examine 


in your ladyship’s hall, if you are disposed 
them.” 


As he spoke, he handed to Lady De L’Olme a slip of 
paper, poy printed, partly written, on which were set 
orth the full particulars of the marriage between Horace 
Greville and Aurelia Wylde, and which was si 
Reginald Claridge as the officiating clergyman. One 
thing ouly was wanting to its comgiahinents there was 
the name of the parish in which the ceremony took 
ee but not of the . It was not, perhaps, thought 

esirable to mention “the Badger.” 

Lady Grace cast her eyes over this document, and 
read with nervous minuteness from the first line to the 
last. She saw that the marriage was stated to have 
been solemnised “ by special license ;” and the apparent 
genuineness of the certificate, coupled with the actor's 
statement, and hints which had fallen from Aurelia her- 
self, left no doubt on her mind that the atrocious mar- 
riage had really taken place. 

“Will you see the witnesses ?” asked Horace, as ho 
quietly replaced the paper in his pocket-book. 

“No!” cried her ladyship, fiercely; “I am sick at 
heart of this infamy—this shameless turpitude! My 

r child, my poor child!” she added, tenderly ; then, 
ending a fierce glance upon the actor, “‘ What is it you 
demand?” she cried. “ You have your plan, you have 
fixed your price—name it! Nothing can recompense 
my child for the wrong which you have done her; but 
name your price—name it, and the conditions of your 
plunder !” 

* Let us take the conditions first,” said Horace, with 
deliberation. “I am prepared to relinquish the girl 
wholly and solely—to leave her, and to undertake to 
wash my hands of her wholly and solely ——” 

“That is not enough,” said Lady Grace. “ You must 
also undertake to quit England for ever.” 

** Well,” he said; “and if I assent to that, what terms 
are y prepared to accede to?” 4 

* It is for you to name the terms,” replied her lady- 
ship. “The traveller does not dictate conditions to 
hig way robber.” 

* The simile is complimentary ——” he began. 

* It is at least just,” she retorted. 

“ Be it so,” replied Horace; “I am content that you 
should entertain your own views, so that I gain my ends. 
Now to business. The interest of six thousand pounds 
is three hundred per annum. Six thousand pounds is a 
trifle to your ladyship—three hundred a-year is a for- 
tune to one in my position in life. Give me the capital, 
or settle that annuity upon me.” 

“ And what security have I that you will leave the 
country, and that I shall be rid of you?” . 

“ And if you do not accede to my proposition,” said 
the actor, “ what guarantee have you that I shall not at 
once laim my relationship, and oblige you, for your 
daughter’ s sake, to make us such an allowance 
your superfluous wealth os will prevent our poverty, 
and the ients we may have recourse to in order to 
woes it, from being a disgrace to the name of 

’Olme 
This yp reer had its weight. The actor saw it, and 
his eyes gli aed with the secret triumph with which it 
inspi is heart. 

ut be was prepared with a further and still more 





convincing plea; and, seeing the advantage he bad 
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Tuk LADY EDITH CARRIED OFF FROM A PRIVATE MAD-HOUSE BY ARTHUR BERTRAM, 


gained, he did not hesitate to bring this consideration! 
to bear. 

Bending forward, therefore, he said, with significant 
emphasis— , : 
“You denounce my conduct in this affair, as wanting 


point of honour ?’ 
“in what other light can I view it ?” demanded Lady 


in 


race. 

“And, from your high point of view,” said Horace, 
“what can be your opinion of a lady who, having one 
husband, marries another ; and, on his untimely th 
continues to usurp the title which that no-marriage did 
not confer upon her ?” 

The expression of countenance with which Lady Grace 
listened to these words was one of blank dismay. 

“ How did you learn this ?” she exclaimed, while her 
frame was convulsed with an emotion which she in vain 
endeavoured to conceal. 

“Enough that I know it,” replied the actor, “ that, 
knowing it, I am prepared to proclaim it to the world, 
and that I have here a written agreement which only 
awaits your signature.” 

Saying this, he drew from his breast a sheet of paper, 
thickly covered with writing in a legal hand, which he 
presented with a sinister smile. 

“You present this to me as the 
as well as your relinquishment o 
danghter ? op 

“Ido; and I promise further, that if you will sign 
this paper at once and without hesitation, that 1 will 
at once withdraw from your ladyship’s circle, as the only 
a my in my power.” ve 

Grace took the proffered paper, and read it 
hen she spread it out upon 


ey of your secrecy, 
all claims upon my 


carefi ye line by line. 
the table before her. ‘ 

“If this marriage has really taken place,” she said, 
“you have done me a wrong which nothing can redress, 
and ae conduct in the past gives me no confidence as 
to the future. Still, I cannot believe but that even 
your cruelty has bounds. You are a young man—there 
must be some principle of honour, some spark of ge- 
nerosity, in your nature; and as you have gained the 
teward of your plot against my happiness and that of 
my child, I am or = believe that, if {fy to 

r proposition, you will, in titude, me two 

wo sty, nom will coe cureelt fron me and mine, 
and you will observe the silence of the grave as to 
secret which is the sorrow of my life.” 

“Sign,” said Horace, “and I promise it.” 

Lady de L’Olme took the pen, and wrote her name at 
the of the paper. - 

As she threw down the , the door opened. 

, her ladyship and the actor looked up with asto- 
nishment. 

It was Aurelia who had thrown it wide, and who now 
entered the apartment. 


(To be continesd in our newt.) 
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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY.) 
BY MRS. I, M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of “* Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,’ “ The Girl we 
leave Behind us,’ “ Lovers and Fortune-Huntere,"’ Fe. Fe. 


CHAPTER XO. 
THE DARK WEB UNRAVELLED. 
The injurer’s face grew pale, 
Pale writhe the lips, the murmurs fail, 
And thrice he strove to speak—in vain! 
Sieg E. Butwse Lytron. 
Rocrer Cror?’s sudden indisposition excited consider- 
able emotion in the Court; all eyes were turned from 
Arthur Bertram, and fixed with suspicion and disgust on 
Roger Croft—who, however, soon rallied, and who, 
though his complexion was of a leaden hue, his lips 
white, and his prominent light eyes blood-shot, cocked 
his low-crowned, broad-brimm reen beaver hat on 
dhe side, and proceeded to settle his collar, square his 
elbows, take several pinches of snuff, and tap his patent- 
leather boot with a very smart cane, the gold head of 
which represented a skull. 

“ My Lord, and gentlemen of the Jury,” said Arthur 
Bertram, in conclusion, “I have now said all I have to 
say; and I feel a strong faith, a lively hope, and a 
strong conviction that the witnesses for the Defence, 
about to be examined by my learned and excellent friend, 
benefactor, and counsel, Mr. St. Ormond, will establish 
to the satisfaction of your minds the truth of my state- 
ment. ‘I am no orator, as Brutus is.’ I do not, like the 
learned and experienced Counsel for the Crown, compli- 
ment you, my Lord Judge, on your penetration and 
justice ; nor you, gentlemen of the Jury, on your upright 
and enlightened minds; but I thank you for the pa- 
tience and courtesy with which you have heard me out. 
I believe that the Lord Chief Justice of England has 
not reached that high eminence without the qualities 
that make a great judge, a sound lawyer, and a Chris- 
tian gentleman; and I believe that a Jury of English- 
men, sufficiently intelligent, responsible, and upright to 
be impanelled here, will not suffer themselves to be 
influenced by anything but the facts of this case—that 

will sift it eye el and return & verdict in ac- 
cordance with the evi which is produced on both 
sides. On that evidence I confidently rely. What has 
been stated by the witness Roger Oroit amounts to 
nothing but a confirmation of the fact that the Marquis 
of Dunstanburgh was found murdered on Dunstanbugh 
I was close at hand when his cries of | 

and shouts for help brought two coast- 

> a who had just landed from 

to the It is certain, my Lord and 





the Jury, that when I came te that place 
of the young Marquis of Dunstanbargh was 


alone; but it is certain, too, that the Marquis was not 
alonewhei, as a living man, he left Dunstanburgh Abbey. 
Who, then, was his companion, when he set out for the 
Flats? The witness Roger Croft. That witness states 
that it suddenly struck him that it would be very de- 
sirable that a surgeon should be on the ground in case 
of need, and that leaving the Marquis on the way to the 
plese appointed, he turned back, and proceeded to Mr. 
*oke’s house ; but that, uot finding Mr. Poke at home, 
he left word with the maid-servant who opened tho 
door, that his presence was required on the Flats. 
Now, that Roger Croft did call at Mr. Poke’s, I believe 
—nay, I know to be true; but I think I am prepared to 
prove, my Lord Judge and gentlemen of the Jury, that 
ie called there after the murder, not before!" (Great 
excitement in the Court.) “I believe—so help me Hea- 
ven !—I believe this fbastly deed to have been done by 
Roger Croft himself!” (Tremendous agitation ; all eyes 
turning from Arthur Bertram to Roger Croft; the 
latter again becoming of a ghastly hue, and vainly 
trying to articulate.) ‘ Yes, I believe that Roger Croft 
is the murderer of the Marquis of- Dunstanburgh ! 
“When we come to the great question of Motive, we 
find motive enough to urge to such a deed a remorseless 
man of no principle. All his life he has hated me 
with a hatred that has grown with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength. He, too, was an aspi- 
runt for the hand of the young lady whose name has 
been already mentioned here. He was my rival, he 
was the Marquis’s rival; but more especally was he mg 
rival, because he knew that the Marquis had not found 
any favour in her eyes. He knew that, although it 
suited the deep and desperate game he was playing, to 
make out to the late Marquis that he was loved—he 
knew perfectly well that, however much the lady's 
noble parents might advocate the Marquis’s suit, the 
young lady would never give her hand where she could 
not give her heart, and that that heart was alread 
bestowed by her on another.” (Great excitement.) “ft 
believe, so help me Heaven! that Roger Croft did all in 
his power to exasperate the Marquis against me, and 
to urge him to insult and to challenge me. His object 
I beheve to have been twofold—the death of the Mar- 
uis, and mine. I believe, and I think I can prove, that 
»ger Croft was at the head of the attack on the Mar- 
uis, as he drove through the Black Wood, on his way 
om Bessborough Costle to Dunstanburgh Abbey, and 
that he had dressed himself in clothes of mine—to which, 
as we were both at Croft Villa, he had easy access—in 
order to throw suspicion on me. Had the Marquis been 
shot,and had I been arrested and hanged for that murder, 
he—for he has no faith in woman's constaney or woman's 
truth—fancied he would have ultimately obtained the 
hand we all three so coveted. As that attack failed, ho 
planned a duel between the Marquis and myself. He 
was to be second, but before it took place he had ob- 
tained a premise from the Murquis of a very handsome 
provision for himself in either case.” 





AL. 





“TWICE A WEEK: AN ILLUSTRATED JOURN 








By a Juror: “ What do you mean by ‘ either case?’ ” 

“7 mean (as the Marquis had intended it to be a duel 
unto the death) in case either he or 1 fell. Tie Marquis 
of Dunstanburgh had told Royer Croft that he was re- 
solved eituer to kill ne or be kilied himself in the duel he 


meditated; and that as, in either case, his seeund would 


fret into great trouble, and liave to fly the country, so, | what horrid object is that by her side P She looks as if 


in either case he, Royer Croft, would tind an ample pro- 
vision secured to him by will.” (Great sensation.) “I 
do not believe,” said Arthur Bertram, “that the late 
Marquis’s affairs have been wound up, the will proved, 
or the legacies paid, as yet; but F do know that he 
has raised large sums on this bequest, and has been 
living in deep luxury and dissipation ever since the 
mur er of the Marquis, My grandfather's family have 
been ia great distress, and have been driven to great 
straits, by the mysterious disappearance of tha head of 
the fumily, whose absence s iit coutinues, aud ig still 
unaccounted for; but Roger Croft has spent in scenes 
of what he calls pleasure the time I have spent in 
M— Gaol. He has given his name to a carri 2 and 
acoat. Of the former know nothing; of the 
(hore a fuint smile stole over Arthur's face) “ we all 
judge.” (A laugh.) “ It must be clear to all i 
people, that if Roger Crofi’s grief for the loss 
late patron were genuine, he would not assume 
pearance of woe merely when in the presence 
and Jury. Those who really mourn are not to 
in Cider-cellars, Casinos, and at Cremorne——” 

(Here the Counsel for the Crown begged tho Judge 
to call the defendant to order, as these ribes had 
nothing to do with the case in point.) 

“In my opinion, they have,” said Arthur, turning to 
the Counsel for the Crown; “‘ for falsus inane tS falous 
inomni. Itis only by small indications buat F myself 
have been led to a conviction which Jawne upon m, 
mind in M Gaol, and from which at first I recoil 
with horror, but whieh many cireumstanees that haye 
come to my knowledge since have completely confirmed, 
ond which, I feel certain, I shall be able to prove— 
namely, that the murderer of the Marquis of Dunstan 
burgh is Roger Croft himself! Under these circum- 
stances, I make no appeal except tg the patience of the 
gentlemen of the Jury, while the eminent and learned 
Counsel who has advised me throughout, and to whose 
generous aid, true zeal, and great genius, I owe the 
power of proving that, instead of being a bloodthirsty 
ruffian, whose namo ought to be execrated throughout 
all time, I stand here, as [ vorily believe, on the verge 
of being proclaimed a martyr. Yes, I am confident that 
before this memorable trial ends, the momentous ques- 
tion of Guttry, orn Nor Guirry ? will bo decided in my 
favour, and the odiam which lias been lavished upon me 
transferred to ono who really did the foul deed of which 
I have been so unjustly accused. 

* My Lord, oat gentlemen of the Jury, I have done. 
May the God of Justice and Mercy enable you to discern 
the truth! and I fell sure that, the truth once made 
cloar to you, justice will be done to me, and that is all 
f hope for—all I ask.” 

A murmur of applause ran through the Court, as 
Arthur Bertram sank back in his chair, and buried his 
face in his hands. That murmur was instantly sup- 
pressed by order of the Judge, and the attention of all 
present was rivetted on Mr. St. Ormond, as ho pro- 
ceeded to examine the witnesses for the Defence. In- 
tense excitement prevailed, when the first name called 
out aloud in that crowded Court proved to bo that of 
the Lapy Epiru Lornarne, 


CHAPTER XCI. 
THE VERDICT, 


No coremony that to great ones "longs, 

Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, 

The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 

Become them with one-half so good a grace 

As mercy does. 

SUAKESPEARE. 

“T nore your fathor will disinherit that wilful fool of 
an Edith,” said Lady Rockalpine tothe Lady Ida, when 
Edith was led in as a witness for the Defence. “ Ob, 
I shall faint, I know I shall, to think of a daughter of 
mine coming into a court of justice to be a witness for 
a murderer!” 

“Oh, he is no murderer, mamma; I’m convinced 
he’s innocent, and that the verdict will be Not Guitry. 
That wretch, Roger Croft, who leads dearest Haute- 
ville into so much mischief—he it is who has done this 
vile deed. I see it all.” 

* Nonsense! Roger Croft is a very sensible, agreeable 

erson, and a man of good manners and good taste. 

"ll never rest till I get that insane creature, Edith, 

shut up in @ private lunatic asylum, for her wilful folly 
in coming here to-day to disgrace herself in an open 
Court by parading her degrading affection for that youny 
base-born ratlian. I'll give her one chance: the Duke 
of Davlam is so much in love with her, he is willing to 
marry her at once; if she accepts him—and I cannot 
think she will dare refusc—all will be well; if not, as 
sure as we're silting here, I'll have her shut up!” 

* Oli, but the Duke of Durham, mamma, is such an 
odious creature! I remember hearing Augusta say, 
that when she was presented, he made up to her, and 
she huted him, Te was the Marquis oF Malplaquet 
then, with, as she said, a hollow roof and a hollow 


y 


heart, red hair, and red eyes. Oh! Edith will never | been employed by Roger Croft, disguised as highway, 


|! 7 

| look at him. 

| «If she refuses Durham Cagtle, she 

to th t admirable i 

Home,” said La y Rockalpme, “ Gracious heavens! 
why, she ig wasted to a shadow, white as marble; and 


| she was Mrs, Seah, come out of the ark a widow!” 
|_ The fact was, Sister Sympathy by the side of the 
} Lady Edith Lorraine, A elu to arm, Jooked 
| Up into the kind fyee of Si Mercy fog encou- 
rugement and support, ly Edit rraine 
ascended the witness-box, | every cye was on 
the sweet pale face which was reyealed when she was 
ordered to raise @ thick veil whieh shrouded her 
| features. She was also desired to of her gloves 
(of which Sister Sympathy took charge this done, 
the be vaty of her small, taper, snow-w nd excited 
nivcrsul adiniration. 

aeventiy and reyerently she kissed the Testament 
handed to her that purpose; and with down 
eyes and an oviewt blush suffusing her sweet face, sli 
y. St, Ormond’s queations ina 
which, soft and low as it was, was 
thro 


ceded to answer 
sweet voles, 


es 


hout that crowded Court, 
of Dunstanburgh any reason 
"fection" asked Mr. 
e 
y Edith. “ I think he was aware 
that my Leart was given to another.” 
© Was Me. Roger Croft aware of that circumstance ?” 
“T cugnof answer that question positively, but I think 
he could not haye been iguorant of it,” 
“ Was the locket gontaining your portrait and a leck 
of Your hair given by you to the prisoner at the bar?” 
* It was,” 


** Will you relate the conversation you overheard be- 
tweon the Marquis and Roger Croft, when you were 
concenled in the loft of the summer-house ?” 

Lady Edith related succinctly, and veer nearly ver- 

batim, that memorable conversation with which the 
reader ig dequainted. She added, that Roger Croft led 
the Detective to the summer-house, and sa a 
thorouzh search there. 
The Counsel for the Crown and Serjeant Darkside 
vainly tried by crafty cross-examiuation, plausible argu- 
ment, and impertinent bullying, to make Edith contra- 
dict: herself. In vain—she was unshaken. 

ler evidence produced an extraordinary effect. The 
Jndve read over his notes carefully, Strips of paper 
were handed about, 

Mr. St. Ormond continued— 

* Are you awaro of any evil or unkind feeling bo- 
tween the deceased and the prisoner at the bar ?”’ 
“No; I know, on the contrary, that the late Marquis 
of Dunstanburgh entertained the highest possible 
opinion of Arthur Bertram; and that on one occasion, 
at Interlachen, where the latter saved my life at the 
imminent peril of his own, the late Marquis offered him 
his patronage, and said Avthur Bertram was his beau 
ideal of an English gentleman.” 

* You may stand down,” said Mr. St. Ormond. 

But Lady Hdith lingered fora moinent, clasped her 
hands, burst into tears, and said— 

“My Lord, and you, gentlemen of the Jury, I was 
bronght up with the prisoner at the bar—I have known 
him from hisinfancy. I cannot recall the time when I did 
not love and trust him. I never knew him tell a false- 
hood or harma fly. Ho was the best of boys, and the 
boy is father to the man. 
the bravest of the brave, and no brave man can be an 
assavsin. It is not possible that ono who has always 
act d like an angel should suddenly become a ruffian. 
He is innocent as { am of this black crime. May Ged 
send into your hearts the conviction that dwells 
here!” 

At these words Edith’s voice failed her, and she sank 
back fainting. She was carried out of Court, attended 
by Sister Sympathy, 7 

Mr. St. Ormond then ealled the gipsy-boys. They 
were examined apart, and separately and severely cross- 
examined ai great length by Mr. Darkside, Q.C. But 
they were not in the least puazled or bamboozled; they 
persisted in their first plain statement. Each gaye his 
evidence clearly, and with great intelligence. On bein: 
severally asked to point out the murderer, they, after 
looking around them for some time, fixed on Roger 
Croft, althouzh he tried all he could, by a hideous gri- 
mace, to puzzle and bewilder them. 

“Pray, my lads,” said the Counsel for the Crown, 
“how do you know that tie gentleman in the grecn 
coat and hut is the same you saw on the Flats? Now 
let us hear—had he on that same coat and hat ?” 

“Na, na; he had na the same coat and hat, but he 
had the same gup in his mouth, for he grinned when he 
gived the blows that killed thé young Markis, as he’s 
vrinuing now; und I whispered to Ben, as we crouched 
down all of a tremble ahint the rocks, ‘Eh, but he’s an 
ugly brate to look at, with them broken teeth and that 
wip in his front gate;’ and Ben whispered, ‘ He'll do 
for us, if we can’t stule awa’ unbeknown,’” 

Nothing could shake the ginsy -ludls, on their separate 
examination, as to the trath of thig testimony; gnd 
Roger Croft's case began to look yery bad, and Arthu 
Bertram’s very bright. 

The uext wituess called by Mr. St. Ormond was Kit 
Moss, who deposed to the fact that he and others had 





shall go at once 


vivate lunatic asylum, ‘Tue Happy : 
!/ joke, as one of the party of sham highwaymen wag 


He is, and always has beer. | 


men, to play the young Marquis a trick, and give hima 
rood fright, by te ey J to attack him in the Biack 
Wood at Rockalpine ; that it turned out a very bad 


killed ; that as he did not belong to those parts, he wag 
not missed; and as @ great stir was made abont it, ° 
Roger Croft paid them handsomely to hush it all up, 
and keep their own counsel; that their dead comrado 
was by them buried in the Black Wood, and that tiere 
the matter ended. ; 

This witness was repeatedly examined and cross. 
examined, but his evidence was unshaken. 

_Kesiah Cripps, housemaid af Mr. Poke’s, was next 
put into the witness-bog, She gwore that when Mr, 
toger Croft called at heg mas he was very white, 
and all of a tremble, and that she remarked o splash 


of blood on his trai (Grent sensation.) 

Betsy Blake, padoamaata at Croft Villa, deposed 
that on two oceasions she found Mr. Roger Croft in 
M thur Bertram’s bed-room; and that she men. 

it to her fellow-seryants as very singular, for 

never lad been friendly together. On one 

occasion, after Mr was pone out, she went tothe 

closet to tidy it a bit, to put in the linen just come 

from the i; she missed’ the straw hat and the 
queer stick, and told the cook of their disappearance, 

This witness was subjected to severe cross-exainina. 
tion by Mr. Darkside, Q.C., but was in no instance 
shaken in her testimony. 

Sarah Lomas, cook at Croft Villa, confirmed Betsy 

lake’s statement, as to her preiang 4 mentioned Mr, 
Roger Croft’s visits to Mr. Arthur Bertram’s empty 
room, and to the fact of the hat and stick being missing. 

Detective Meadows was then sworn.. He stated that 
from the first he had suspected that the gipsy-lads bad 
been spirited away; and that he had first ascertained 
that such lads had been located among the gipsies on 
the common, and then he had hunted them down. He 
had discovered them at Ostend, to wiich ag they had 
be teppapned by a man answering to the description 
of Kit ‘oss, Now, he had discovered in Kit Moss the 
héro of the attack on the Morquis in the Wood; and, 
as he was employed by Mr. Roger Croft in one matter, 
of course it was natural to suppose he was in another, 
He (Detective Meadows) had with great difficulty found 
the boys, with the help of a man of the name of Red. 
path, or Rough Rob,” who had since disappeared, but 
who had not rested night or day until the boys were 
found. 

Roger Croft hero stuttered out that “ Rough Rob” 
was an escaped murderer; that, in fact, he was the 
assassin of the late Lord Hauteville, and that what he 
did or said was nothing to the point. 

Mr. St. Ormond said that was irrelevant. Rongh Rob 
was not called as a witness; he had helped Detective 
Meadows to find the boys. If he was, indeed, an 
escaped murderer, a*warrant must be issned for his a 
prehension, but that had nothing to do with the case m 
| point. 

; Kit Moss was here recalled, and cross-examined by 
| Mr. Darkside. He, however, confirmed Detective Mea. 
| dows’ report, and added, that Roger Croft had told him 
to take the boys over to Ostend for the benefit of their 
health and education, as he meant to provide for them. 
(A laugh.) 
The Counsel for the Crown then spoke a few words, 
which evinced great anxiety for a verdict against the 
prisoner at the bar, but put forth no argument in fayour 
of such g verdict. 

The Judge then proceeded to charge the Jury; and 
throughout a very careful summary, a strong te in 
fayour of the prisoner was perceptible. 

The Jury retired for not more then two minutes; 
and returning at once, the Foreman, in answer to tho 
usual question, announced that they found the prisougr 
Nor Guitty; and that in their opinion the evidence 
tended so strongly to criminate Roger Croft, that they 
submitted it to his Lordship, whether he should not at 
once be committed upon a charge of Wilful Murder, 

After the necessary forms this was done, 

Lond, long-continued, and irrepressible cheers fol- 
lowed the announcement of the verdict of Nor Guiza. 

The Judge, before the Court was cleared, congratu: 
lated the prisoner on the result of his trial, compli- 
meuted him on the high testimony elicited in his favour, 
and added, he left that Court, not only without a stain 
ou his name, but raised in the opinion of all present by 
his conduct during the trial, and by all that Tad trans: 
pired concerning him, 

Arthur Bertram was soon surrounded by friends con: 
gratulating and ghaking hands with him.” But he was 
thinking only of one ; and Sister Sympathy and Mr. St, 
Ormond, feeling for the young lovers, led them to 4 
small room, where for a féw moments, quite alone, the 
Lady Edith wept on her rescued Arthar’s bosom, an 

1e thanked and blessed her, and clasped her to his 
vearning, beating heart. There, in that little room, 
they renewed their troth, and had just siyorn to be true 
to the last, when Sister Sympathy and Mr. St. Ormond 
returned, sayin that Lady fookalpine was eagerly in- 
juiring for her daughter, to take her home, with her; 
ind the weeping girl, lowering her veil, was, after 9n0- 

er nassionate embrace, ana after both Arthur and het- 
self had warmly thanked Mr. St. Ormond and Sister 
Sympathy, hauded into her mother’s carriage, and 
drivea rapidly away. 
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SHAPTER -XOIr. 
HOPE DEFERRED. 
Though vow to both might Fortune’s wrath deny 
Tue plighted vows, the altar, and the home, 
Yet still and far there glitiered on the eye 
Life's only fairy-land—the days to come! 
Tus Lady Edith’s life at home was a very wretched 
one. Her mother treated her with supreme contempt ; 
her father continaed absent. The Duke of Durham 
proposed, and Edith, affianced to Arthur Bertram, of 
coarse rejected him. Afver this, her mother’s persecu- 
tion became intolerable. 

Poor Edith! her only comfort was an occasional note 
thrust through the grating of the Park-lane gardens 
when she walked there, or a word interchanged with 
Arthur at the same spot at early morn or “ dewy eve.” 
Lady Rockalpine diseovered this correspondence and 
these meetings. She removed Edith from London—she 
took her to Armstrong Park; but Arthur contrived to 
see his beloved there. She carried her to Rockalpine ; 
there, too, Love, who “ laughs at locksmiths,” outwitte 
her ladyship. 

The day, the dark day, however, came at last, when 
Arthur completely lost sight of Edith,and Edith neither 
saw nor heard of Arthur. 

tower Croft had been brought to trial, found guilty, 
and hanged at N , the assize town of the count 
in which he did the foul murder for which he suffered. 
Almost to the last he protested his innocence; and 
when the final hour came, he was insensible, and wus 
carried to thé gallows. 

& * % * 

Three months had glided by, and Ndith, who was 
twenty, was, according to a legal fiction, of age. De- 
tective Meadows, who had always taken a lively inte- 
rest in Arthur, undertook to discover the retreat of his 
beloved, Detective Meadows, like Richelieu, admitted 
iuto his lexicon, no such word as FAIL. -He ascertained 
that the Lady Edith Lorraine was concealed and con- 
fined in a private lunatic ssylam in Northumberland ; 
“The Happy Home” wasits name, It was the same in 
which Clarissa Croft had died twenty-six years before. 

Arthur Bertram , ever since his trial, maintained 
himself by his pen. Mr. St. Ormond had put him in the 
way of doing this, and had, besides, insisted on lending 
hin a sam_of money to commence his new career with. 

Old Croft had not yet been heard of, Mrs. Croft was 
a wretched being, and so wild with grief at the ignomi- 
uius fate of her darling son, that her friends feared 
that her own safety, as well as that of all around her, 
would render it necessary to confine her as a lanatic. 
Her daughters weré very kind to her, and so were her 
threo sons-in-law; for Gloriana was married to Mr. 
Tight-Blower,shortly after their meeting in London. 

Detective Meadows, having obtained a search-warrant, 
introduced himself in the disguise of a nurse into “ The 
Happy Home... Arthur Bertram awaited the nurse 
and the patient on horseback at an appointed spot on a 
moonli¢ht night. As tlic village clock struck twelve, the 
Detective, wao had enlightened Edith as to his mission, 
appeared, with the resened treasure clinging to his arm. 

Poor Wdith! what with all she had suffered in that 
dread prison-house—that haunt of irresponsible cruelty 
—that tomb of the living, and the excitement, te hope, 
the joy, the reaction, she was in a fainting state when she 
was clasped in Arthur’s arms, and lifted to his horse, 

Arthur’s object was to bear his darling to the home 
of the Sisters of Merey—the bosom of Sister Sympathy. 
Their way lay throug the Black Wood, and across the 
wild moor; but, just as they emerged from the latter, 
they em» suddenly on four men masked and armed. 
These mo. were lying in wait for Mr. Byles, the Earl 
of Rocualpine’s new agent, who had lowered their 
wages, raised their rents, and roused tkem to madness. 
Rough Rob was one of these men; Kit Moss was ano- 
ther. They did not mean to murder, but to compel 
Byles to grant them better terms. At the approach of 
a horse they rushed forth, for Byles was expected on 
horseback. Arthur had already felled the foremost with 
his heavy whip, when Rough Rob; recognising him as 
the moon shone fall on his face, londly called on his 
mates to fall back, and explained his error. After this, 
Arthur Bertram proceeded on his way unopposed ; and, 
efter some hottrs of hard riding, he reached the home 
of the Sisters of Merey, and placed Iris darling on the 
kind breast-of Sister Sympathy. 

A month-Jater; with the sanction of Sister Sympathy 
md My. St. Ormond, Edith, who could not verture to 
let her cruel parents know of her intentions, for they 
had imprisoned her, sane a8 she was, in a lunatic asylum, 
was married to Arthur Bertram. She was of age. She 
Tequired the protection of a hushand after treatment so 
illegal, So inhuman; and, all things considered, ler 
friends, her only trae friends, thought this was the 
hest way of —-* her from further outrage, and of 
eisuring her lasting happiness. 

Lord and Lady Rockalpine, when they heard of Lady 
Edit'’s marriage, east her off for ever. It was nota 
very lung “ fur cvet,” at least on edith, for one of them! 

CHAPTER XOTIT,; 
CONCLUSION. 
Lord and Lady Rockalpine licld high festival at Rook- 
Alpine Castle, fo eolebrate the nuptials of the Lady Fda 
wih the Duke of Durham, , 


Ail the nobility and gentry of the country were pre- 
sent. Tho Earl and Countess of Richlands, with the 
Contessa, were among the guests. The wicked Count 
Romeo di Roccabella had been killed ina fray. Joennda 
—now a happy mother—had written to the Contessa, 
to announce the Count’s death, which hed taken place 
some months before it was known to her. Lady Rook. 
alpine, upon this, forgave the Contessa. 

A splendid dejedmer was spread on the lawn; the 
poor were feasted in the barn. It was a sultry day in 
August, but the weather-glass foretold aterrible storm. 
Lord | oe oe was in high spirits; he was flashed, 
excited, 


feasting went on; when suddenly a new guest appeared 
at the board. It was old Croft—his danghter, Mrs. 


= 80 pale, so shadowy, many thought it was his 
ost! 

“ My lord,” he said, “I come at last; I come from 
my bed ina foreign land; I come to do an act of justice 
before J die. Your noble brother fell in yon wood! He 
fell, not as was supposed by the hand of Robin Red- 

or et alias Rough Rob—he foll by your hand, my 
ord! 

diere the storm, which had been long gathering, burst 
out, the lightning flashed, the thunder growled, the rain 
poured down in torrents. 

* Remove that maniac!” said Lady Rockalpine. 

* My lord,” continued Old Croft, ‘on his death-bed 
your brother bound me by a solemn oath never to reveal 
the truth till his father was no more. Before that 
nobleman was buried, I was carried off by one who, 
full of plots and lies, has paid the penalty of hfs crimes. 
He incarcerated me in ar neh madhouse, to prevent 
my proving the late Earl’s last will-—which T have here 
—in favour of Lady Edith, now Countess of Rockalpine. 
But now that the hand of Death is upon me—now that 
I have been spared only to do justice to all—I proclaim 
not only that you, my lord, did that foul murder, but 
that, as your brother had been privately married for 
four years to Clarissa Croft, my daughter (of which 
marriage here are the proofs), Arthur Lorraine, com- 
monly called Arthur Bertram, his son, born in wedlock, 
is by rights the Earl of Rockalpine!” 

* You lie !—it is a foul, a base lie!” shouted the Earl 
of Rockalpine. “ I call God to witness it is a fou) lie!” 

Here all started to their feet, while a sudden darkness 
wrapped the festive scene; and the next moment an 
electric flash lighted up the pale faces of all present, 
and revealed the tact that the Kar] had fallen, wit): his 
face on the table, strack by lightning—killed by the hand 
of God! They raised him—he was a blackened corpse! 
After a life of anguish, he bad died by this sudden 
stroke—died impenitent—died the death of a murderer ! 
Old Croft lived long enough to see his grandson Earl 
of Rockalpine, and Edith his Countess. 

How fortunate that they were married before they 
were aware that the father of the one had been the 
murderer of the other! That knowledge must else have 
severed them for ever; as it was, Edith often said that 
it behoved her to be doubly tender as a wife, since it 
was owing to her father that her Arthur was an orphan. 

They live in seclusion a life of virtue, and'are blessed 

pith many hetrs and heiresses of their beauty and their 
truth. 
tough Rob und his Mary are no longer compelled 
to hide. They are well provided for now by Axtiur 
Lorraine, the new Earn or Rockarine, who has 
made Rongh Rob his head gamekeeper. The new Parl 
has granted a handsome annuity to the supposed Lord 
and Lady Hauteville, now Mr. an rs. Lorraine, to be 
paid to them only as long as they live peaceably 
together. 
‘he unhappy woman, who for five-and-twenty years 
had figured as Countess of Rockalpine, retired to the 
Continent, and with her own large fortune bought 
herself, as a husband, an Italian Prince. 

Mrs. Croft died in “ The Mappy Home.” 

After some years of retirement, Arthur, Farl of 
Roekalpine, is beginning to take a part in polities nnd 
active life. Edith still shrinks from tliat world which, 
when the veil was lifted, beheld in the great Mora) 
Reformer, her father, a hypocrite und a Fratricide. But 
homo is her sphere of happiness, and the great world 
has no charms for her, 

h, my lord!” said Rough Rob, as smooth, well 
shaven, his hair viled, and in a bran-new gamelkeeper’s 
suite, he kissed his Mary’s now plunip rosy check, ond, 
followed by his dogs, joined his lord on the moors 
“Eh, my lord! I’m a new mon the day. But we'd 
both gone through a deal, before the world ecomed to 
a right understanding of us, and of the momentious 
question of Guiry, or Nor Guiry?” 


tHe ENO 








To all men the best friend is virtue; the best com- 
panions are high endeavours and honourahle sentiments. 

Turee are four good habits—punctuality, aceuracy, 
steadiness, and = Without the first of these, 
time is wasted; without the second, mistakes the most 
hurtful to our own credit and interest, and that of 
others, may be committed; without the third, nothing 
can be well done; and withont the fourth, opportunities 
of great advantage are lost, which it is impossible to 
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EALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
EFPECTS OF TIIIRSr. 


Tur oxen had now been four days withont. water, and 
their distress was already very great. ‘heir hollow 
flanks, drooping heads, and low melancholy moans 
uttered at intervals, told but too plainly their misery, 
and went to my heart like daggers. My poor horse was 
no longer an animated creature, but & spectre of bimeelf 
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—a gaunt, staggering skeleton. The change that had 
come upon him within the last twenty-four hours was 
incredible. From time to time ho put his head into the 


The bride and bridegroom were gone, but stilldhe waggon into one’s hands, and looking wistfully and lan- 


guidly into his face, would reproachfully (his looks con- 
veyed as much) seem to say: * Crael man! don’t you see 


Cutts, on one side, and Rough Rob on the other—so | I am dying? why don’t you relieve my burning thiret ?” 


The doxs, again, ceased to recoguise my caress; their 
eyes were so deeply sunken in their sockete as to be 
seareely perceptible. They glided about in spectral 
silence ; death was in their faces. ‘The waggon was hea- 
vily laden, the soil exceedingly heavy, the sna in the day- 
time like an immense burning-glass, and the oppressive- 
ness of the atmosphere was greatly Giseuel by tho 
tremendous “ veldt” fires, which, ravaging the ecuntry 
far and wide, made it like a huge fiery furnace.— Andor- 
sor’s Okavango River, 


COCK-FIGHTING IN MANILLA, 


The scene of action is a smal) building, built of bam- 
boo, and thatched with palm-leaves, in’ the interior of 
which the benches for the spectators rise behind each 
other in form of an amphitheatre, while the arena, or 
pit, is filled with the owners of cocks and betting-men, 
until the signal for the commencement of the combat is 
given. Kach owner caresses or incites once more his 
champion, or to prove his courage flings him against 
one of the other cocks. At last the spectators have de- 
cided to back one or other of the cocks, red or white, 
the flat comb or the round comb; the bets are “ on,"’ 
and the “spur,” a sharp-pointed weapon above two 
inches in length, and provided with a sheath, is firmly 
attached to the right foot. Then the two cocks are 
simultaneously swung against each other, and a few 
feathers are plucked from their necks to excite their 
fury. The bell in the hand ot the director gives tho 
signal for the commencement of the “main.” The 

tators retire from the “ pit,” the sheaths are taken 
off the trenchant spurs, and the encounter commences. 
Most marvellous is the eagerness for the fray, the dogyed 
valour, which these two knightly antagonists display to 
the very last wie how, even wounded, bleeding, and 
sorely fatigued, they will not give up the contest! Oc. 
casionally it happens that neither of the combatants is 
liailed tho victor. ‘The oxtraordinary keen, sharp “ spur” 
sometimes wounds both warriors with terrible severity, 
till, with severed limbs, and bleeding from every pore, 
both lie dead on the field of battle.—Voyage of the 
Novara. 


A SWEDISH BRIDAL, 


In the hall sits the bride, with a crown upon her head 
and a tear in her eye, like the Virgin Mary in old 
church paintings, Sho is dressed in a red boddice and 
kirtle, with loose linen sleeves. ‘There is a gilded belt 
ayound her waist, and around her neck a string of 
golden beads and a golden chisin, On the crown rests 
a wreath of wild roses, aid below it another of eyprese. 
Loose over her shoulders falls her flaxen hair, and her 
blue innocent eyes are fixed upon the ground. Ob, 
thou good soul, thou hast hard hands, but « soft heart! 
Thou art poor—the very ornaments thou wenrest. are 
not thine, they have been hired for this great day—yet 
art thou rich—rich in health, rich in hope, rich in thy 
first, young, fervent leve. The blessing of Lleaven be 
upon thee! So thinks the, parish priest, as he joins 
together the hands of bride snd bridegr om, saying, in 
deep, solemn tones, “ I give thee in marringe this dum. 
sel, to be thy wedded wife in all honour, and to share 
the half of thy bed, thy lock and key, and every third , 
penny which you two may possess or may inherit, and 
all the rights which Upland’s laws provide and the bols 
King Eric gave.” The dinner is now served, and the 
bride sits between the bridegroom and the priest. The 
spokesman delivers an oration, afier the aucient custom 
of his fathers. He interlards it well with quotations fromm 
the Bible, and invites the Saviour to be present, as He 
was at the marriage-feast in Cana of Galilee. The 
table is not sparingly set forth. Each makes a long 
arm, and the feast goes cheerily on, Panch and brandy 
pass round between the courses, and here and there a 
pipe is smoked, while waiting for the next dish. They 
sit long at table; but, as all things must have an end, 
so must a Swedish diumer. Then the donee begins. It 
is led off by the bride and the priest, who perf.tm a 
solemn minuet together. Not till midnight comes the 
last dance. The girls form a ring around the bride, to 
keep her from the hands of the married women, who 
endeavour to break through the magic circle, and seize 
their new sister. After long strngrling they succeed « 
the crown is taken from her head, and the jewels frox 
her neck, and her boddice is unlaced and her lartie 
taken off, and, like a vostal virgin, clad all in white, 
she goes, but it is to her marriage-chamber, not to 
her grave; and the wecding guests follow her with 
ne candles in their hands, Aud this isa village 
bridal, 
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“TWICE A WEEK: AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 





NEW WORK OF FICTION. 





Tn thenext Number of “TWICE A WEEK” will be com- 
menced a pew and beautiful 


STORY OF MODERN LIFE, 


Appealing powerfully alike to the imagination and to the 


a tions. 
By M. A. MAILLARD, 
One of the most brilliant contributors to popular Literainre. 
THE NEW TALE WILL BE 
ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 


CURRENT GOSSIP 

Taz Southern States number about 10,000,000, including the 
tlaves; the North about 20,000,..00, including the free blacks, 

An equestrian statue, by way of memorial to the Prince 
Consort, is to be orected at Halifax, to be wrought in bronze 

y Mr. Thorneycrolt. 

Tur peal of cight bells, so well known to visitors of the 
International Exhibition, contributed and so often rung by 
Messrs. Warner, has been purchased for the cathedral at 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

Tar Game Laws.—Last year there were 8,433 offences 
against the game lnwa brought before the magistrates, — 
an increase of 27°5 per cent, on the preceding year, anc 
nearly 10 per cent. as compared with the average of the last 
ten years. 

Onvy Fatr.—It is stated in a French journal, that it is now 
the habit of actors and actresses who are offered engage- 
ments in the provinces, to stipulate that, whenever there is 
a ‘‘ banquet scene’’ on the stage, the eatablesand drinkables 
are to be real and genuine, and of suitable quantity, accord- 
ing to the number of guests. 

‘ux Princes or Wates.—The confidential and amiable un- 
derstanding which exists between Her Majesty and the 
Prince of Walesa is a source of much consolation to the 
Queen. The dutiful attention of the Prince, whom Her Ma- 
jesty constantly consults on all important matters connected 
with the State, is most marked; and it will be a gratification 








to the Queen’s loyal subjects and respectful sympathisers in 
her griof, to hear that Her Majesty has this comfort in her 
bereavement, 


Exrraonptnary Lowoxvity.—Sevoral of the Paris journals 
have the following:—An old man, aged 105, named Gallot, 
and residing in the Rue des Ecoles, presented himself within 
ihe last few days at the Ministry of War to receive an allow: 
ines from the Stave. He was accompanied by his wife, aged 
103, both enjoying excellent health, and not appearing to 


have any intention of leaving this — yet. The old 
man bad served nine years under Louis XVL., and in a part 
of the wars of the Republic and the Empire. He left the 


servico in 1816, 

Tux Patrcn Consont Memontat rw Hyrpn Panx.—The ad- 
visers of Her Majesty in the matter of the Prince Consort 
\femorial are said to have reported in favour of a double kind 
of monumental structure—« statue of the Prince in Hyde 
ark, and @ great hall for sculpture on the Exhibition Estate 

the hall being separated from the statue by the Kensington- 
road, Lut where is the money to be got? Lord Palmerston, 
we believe, refuses to ask the House of Commons for a public 
rant, and the fifty thoasand pounds collected from the public 


will do no more than pay for a monumental group. 
Mremanicat Curtosrry.—There has just been added to the 
Mxhibition a wonderful piece of horological mechanism, in 


the shape of an astronomical and geographical clock, which, 
though very little larger than an ordinary drawing-room 
‘imepiece, gives 35 different demonstrations on 26 separate 
‘linls, Besides striking the hours, half-hours, and quarter- 
hours, it shows the revolution of the sun, the solstices and 
oquinoxes, the months, days of the month, and days of the 
week, the equation of time, the changes of the moon, and 
the time of day at twenty-two of the principal cities in every 
quarter of the world, © pendulum is a most ingenious 
und complicated contrivance, It is a compensation formed 
of nine branches, and carries at ite lower extromity a dial 
which indicates the variation to the eight-hundredth part 
of half an inch, and by its own internal mechanism regulates 
iwelf to the temperature, The clock is the work of M. 
Cretillat, of Cofranc, Switzerland, and occupied twenty-three 
years in its construction, 

Rigar.y Skavev.—An M.P. of v foreign aspect, taking 
a cab, was mistaken, having also a Dundreary accent, for a 
-tranger and an alien, Cabby was generously tendered two 
shillings for a shilling ride, and immediately saw bis oppor- 
tunity. ‘Hullo, Musso! what's this for?” “ Zet is for you,”” 
mewered the gentleman, in broken English. ‘ Five shil- 
lings is the fare—a crown,’’ was the cabby's reply. “Ah! 
vo much? well, zen, give me ze money back.’’ It was handed 
back unsuspectingly, and the nen end taking a shilling 
from his pocket, handed it to the cabman, with the remark, 
in plain vernacular enough, ‘‘ There, you blackguard, there 
is @ shilling—your proper fare! '’—a remark which so over- 
whelmed poor Jehu, that when the gentleman had ascended 
the steps of the house he was visiting, the last thing he saw 
as ho entered the door, was cabby, still standing, too petritiod 
to speak, in the position he was in when he received the 
fatal shilling. 

Monument vor tax Wevt at Cawnrorr.—A very interest- 
jag bot melancholy addition has been made to the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. It consists of a model of the monument 
which is being erected ‘—S Government of India over the 
fatal well at Cawnpore. The original is in Chunar sandstone, 


and the giving entrance to the well within is of gun- 
metal, The late Lord Canning gave a piece of sculpture to 
ba placed over the well, which is still in the hands of Baron 
M tti, When all is finished, the entire monument will 
lie unded by an ornamental garden watered from the 
Ganges Canal. The present model is finished in A soap- 
stone. It was made by native stonecutters at Allahabad, 


and is on the scale of half an inch tothe foot. Over the door 
giving entrance to the well is the simple and touching in- 
scription, ‘* These bo they which came out of tribula- 
tion ;” while round the rf of tho well itself (which, of course, 
is ee —_ over) ca the yp | inscription : 
—* to the perpetual memory of a great company of 
Christian people, chietly women and children; who, near this 


spot, were cruelly massacred by the followers of the rebei 
ana Dhoondopunt of Bithoor; and cast, the dying with the 
dead, inte the wel! below, on the 15th day of July, 1857,” 


THE JESTER 

Quern Knvp or Lovs.—A neuralgic affection. 

To ascertain whether a bull is mad, twist his tail or punch 
hia sides with a pitchfork. 

A Lecturer in Pennsylvania has a lecture upon “The men 
who spell cabbage with a K.” ' 

In England gas is used to heat houses. In America it is 
used to heat the popular mind, with great success. 

“ Arp you not alarmed at the approach of the king of ter- 
rors?” eaid a cler, an to an invalid, decidedly henpcecked. 
**No; I have been living six-and-thirty years with the queen 


of terrors,’’ was the reply, ‘ 

Sympatay.—Mrs. Grits: “So Miss Prim is indeed 
dead, at last?’ Mrs. Sudds: ‘Oh, yes, poor creetur; she 
couldn't bear to hear how Dr. Squibbs was a sliding > 
to@Widow Wimple; so she just filled with grief and sun 
under it—she did, Poor unfort’nate creetur! How does my 
new cap look?”’ 

TO TOURISTS. 
Ir weary miles you’ve walked a score, 
And find your limbs are stiff with pain, 
Go on, friend, till your feet are sore, 
And that will make you /imp again, 

A ruwaway couple having been married at Gretna Green, 
Vulcan demanded five guineas for his services, ‘* How is 
this?’’ said the bridegroom; “‘ the gentleman you last mar- 
ried assured me he only gave youaguinea?’’ ‘ True,’’ said 
the smith; ‘‘ but he was an Irishman, and I have married 
him six times. He is a customer, you know; but you I may 
never see again.” 

Darxey Suarp Practicr.—Theroe was an old darkey who 
answered to the name of Jake. One day Jake had taken 
some of his own chickens to town. A lady standing at her 
door hailed him and bought a dozen, for which she agreed 
to pay one dollar and twenty-five cents, telling Jake to take 
them round to the back yard and put them in the coop, and 
then come and get his money, The lady’s husband being 
hack there, and seeing the old darkey with the chickens, 
thought there would be a chance to get a dozen chickens 
cheap; so he hailed the old darkey, and told him he would 
give him one dollar for his chickens, ‘ Well,’’ said Jake, 
“ seein’ it am you, I guess youmayhab’em.” ‘Well, Jake 
put them in that coop there, and here is your money,”’ said 
the purchaser, at the same time handing over the meney for 
his own chickens, 
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HOME HINTS 


SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


Watxine-Sticx Layrenws.—Hollow metallic canvs, filled 
with condensed gas, are becoming the rage in some cities on 
the Continent. he bearer has bef to turn a small nipple 
and apply his match, when he will instantly find himself 
furnished with a torch which will light him for several hours, 

Stes. Enoravine sy Macuiwery.—A machine has beep 
invented by a practical steel engraver which promises to re. 
volutionise the arts of metal eagreving and cameo-cntting, 
The most elaborate medals of the celebrated engraver An. 
drieu, struck during the Consulate and the Empire of Napo. 
leon I., have been copied by the new process with faultless 
precision, and in an incredibly short space of time. 

Tax Ozons Licut.—This latest improvement in the com. 
bustion of air for illuminating purposes was lately tried at 
the Victoria Station. A first-class iage was darkened, 
and then lighted with the —— of by the new flame, 
which burned in the usual lamp. Its advantages are, that it 
cannot explode, and shows colours as in daylight. The light 
is very mild and steady, even when the carriage is in motion, 
The light is evolved from air passing through certain chemi. 
cals, It is not dearer than gas, and is much more portable, 

Muasvxewxnt ov Tok Eanta.—Lientenant-General Bayer, 
who has rendered a great service to science in executing, in 
concert with the astronomer Bessel, the survey of Prussia, 
has lately proposed a new trigonometrical operation for as. 
certaining the exact size and fcrm of the - It would be 

1, to exactly a section comprised between 
the paraliels of Palermo and Christiana on the one hand, 
and the meridians of Kanigsberg and Bonn on the other, 
This proposition has been approved of by the Prussian Go- 
vernment, which has invited the States comprised in the 
section to participate in the work. 
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FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


How THe SHAMROCK CAME TO BE THE NaTionaL EmBuEx o7 
Inxtanp.—According to tradition, when Saint Patrick landed 
near Wicklow, to convert the Irish, in 433, the pagan inha- 
bitants were about to stone him; but having obtained a 
hearing, he endeavoured to explain to them the Trinity in 
Unity; but they could not understand him till, plucking a 
shamrock— -leayed grass, or trefoil—from the ground, 
he said, “ Is it not as poasible for the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, as for three leaves, to grow upon one stalk?’’ Upon 
a says the legend, the Irish were immediately con- 
vin 


hot weather, the 





How To Consutt Baromerers.—In v 
fall of the mercury denotes thunder; otherwise, a sudden 
fall denotes high wind. In frosty weather, tho of the 





Wonrtn Kwnowrna.—A little powdered cyanide of pot 
sprinkled on a piece of red-hot shect-iron will make it 80 
hard that it will resist the action of a file. 

Economy 1n Street Pexs.—The ink will not destroy the 

ens 80 much if a few nails, or any picce of iron not rusted, 

be thrown in the inkstand, The action of the acid in the ink 
will be expended on the iron, 

Parszxvine Eaoes.—Eggs for preservation should be re- 
moved from the nest daily, and laid down as fresh as possi- 
ble. A good way is to pack them, small end down, in stone 
jars, and pour on strong lime-water, in which two handfuls 
of salt to four gallons of the lime-water are dissolved. Keep 
in a cool, dry situation. 

Scumaxe Satav.—A salad of most enjoyable character ma 
thus be prepared :—Boil two eggs until they become hard, 
Rub the yolks through a coarse sieve, and mix them with a 
tablespoonful of cream, and two tablespoonfuls of fine oil. 
Add gradually @ teaspoonful of salt, and mustard in the same 
proportion, _ Mix these various ingredients until they are 
thoroughly smooth and ‘“‘creamy,’’ and blend them with 
a@ moderate quantity of vinegar. 

Cuoosine Murron anp Lams.—Mutton: The meat should 
be firm, close-grained, and of a bright-red colour; the fat 
white and In young mutton, the fat readily separates ; 
in old, it is held together by strings of skin. Lamb: This 
meat will not keep long after it is killed. When the fore- 
quarter is fresh, the large vein in the neck is of a bluish 
colour, and of a greenish cast when. the meat is becoming 
stale. In the hind-quarter, if not recently killed, the fat of 
the kidney wil! emit a faint smell, and the knuckle will have 
lost its firmness. 

To Remove Frrco«ies.—The following is said to be very 
efficacious:—In half an ounce of lemon-juice dissolve an 
ounce of Venice soap (procurable at most chemists), and add 
a quarter of an ounce of liquefied oil of tartar and oil of bitter 
almonds. Expose the mixture to a gentle heat until it ac- 
quires consistency. Then add three drops of oil of rhodium, 
and put it away for use. Employ thus:—Before going to 
bed, wash the face or neck with elder-flower water, and 
apply the ointment; and in the morning, to remove the oily 
application, bathe with rose-water. 
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RELICS OF THE PAST 


A Laypscars Perricoat.—Dress Eranty Years Aco.—The 
Duchess of Queensberry’s clothes pleased me best. They 
were white satin embroidered ; the bottom of the petticoat 
brown hills, covered with allsorts of weeds, and every breadth 
had an old stump of a tree that ran up almost to the top of 
the petticoat, broken and ragged, and worked with brown 
chenille, round which twined nasturtians, &c.; the robings 
and facings were little green banks with all sorts of weeds; 
the leaves were finished in gold, and part of the stumps of 
the trees looked like the gilding of the sun. I never saw a 
piece of work so prettily fancied, and am quite angry with 
Sag not having the same thought,—Autobiography of 

8. ny. 

EauraQquaxrss rw Enguanp.—The shock of an earthquake 
was felt in London on the evening of Easter Wednesday, 
April 6, 1580. The great clock-bell of Westminster struck at 
the shock, and the bells of the various churches were set 
jingling. The people rushed out of the theatres in consterna- 
tion; part of the Temple Church was cast down ; some stones 
fell from St. Paul's ; and two apprentices were killed at Christ 
Chureh by the fall of a stone during sermon time. This 
earthquake was felt pretty generally ——— the king- 
dom, and was the cause of much le were 

‘ht it advisable to cause 
to be used by all Louseholders with their 
whole family, every evening before going to bed. the 
‘th of September, 1692, the merchants were driven frdm 
‘Change and the — from their houses by a shock, and 
the streets were mged by a panic-stricken crowd, some 
swooning, some aghast with wonder and amazement, This 


barometer denotes thaw. If wet weather happens soon after 
the fall of the barometer, expect little of it. In wet weather, 
if the barometer falls, expect much wet. In fair’ weather, if 
the barometer falls much, and remains low, expect much wet 
in a few days, and probably wind. N.B, The barometer sinks 
lowest of all for wind and rain wgether ; next to that for wind 
—(except it be an east or north-west wind). In winter, the 
rise of the barometer denotes frost. In frosty weather, the 
rise of the barometer indicates snow. If fair weather hap- 
ns soon after the rise of the barometer, expect but little of 
it. In wet weather, if the barometer rises high, and remains 
80, expect continued fine weather in a day or two. In wet 
weather, if the mercury rises suddenly very high, fine wea- 
ther will not last long. 

—_——@——— 


GOLDEN TREASURY 


Ws embark in the cradle for a long voyage; in the coffin 

for a far longer one. 

Praisgs of the unworthy are felt by ardent minds as rob- 

beries of the deserving. 

Hatr of the world takes pleasure in inventing scandals, 

and the other half in believing them. 

Purosornicat happiness is to want little. Vulgar happi- 

ness 18 to want much and to onjoy little. 

Ir would be well to allow some things to remain, as the 

poet says, “behind eternity—hid in the secret treasure of 

the past.” . 

Lr us live pxtiently. We should have aspirations, but, till 

the time for flying comes, let us brood contentedly upon ou 

nests. 

Sere that each hour’s feelings and thonghts and actions 

are pure and trae; then will your life be such. The wide 

pasture is but separate spears of grass—the sheeted bloom 

of the prairies but isolated flowers. 

As we cannot judge of the motion of the earth but by some 

radiant and celestial point beyond it, so the wicked cannot 

judge of their progress in iniqnity but by fixing their atten- 

_ on some bright character that is not of them, but above 
em. 
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